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An Editorial: 





T THE END OF A WEEK of fantastic de- 

A velopments concerning mankind’s latest 

curse—the hydrogen bomb—many must 

have felt they were living aeons hence and 

reading how a distant planet had long ago 
wiped itself out of existence. 

“This bomb is no longer a weapon of war, but 
a means of extermination of whole popula- 
tions.” a group of Earth’s scientists said back 
in 1950. 

The science expert of the ill-fated New York 
Times wrote: 

“What has not yet been mentioned in any 
of the public discussions of the subject, is the 
tremendous fact, only too well known to the 
scientists. that the eaplosion of the bomb 
would release such-enormous masses of lethal 
radiations as to make the affected area for- 
bidden to the habitation of human beings for 
possibly centuries to come.” 

Someone excavating among Earth’s ruins in 
the far future might learn—too late for his 
own safety—that in 1950 they warned that for 
centuries “no human being c@uld enter such 
an area and stay there for any length of time 
without courting certain death.” 

The H-bomb, it was frankly admitted in those 
days, was not an “improved” A-bomb, but rep- 
resented as great. a leap from the latter as 
atomic energy one did from TNT. It took 6,000 
years of civilization to create atomic power, 
but only a handful of years to multiply its 
effects 1,000 times or more—and a figurative 
second was all that separated humanity from 
oblivion. 

Such an innocent-sounding business it was 
too—the hydrogen bomb. Who among Earth’s 
inhabitants had not toyed with hydrogen in a 
school lab? But the misnamed “H-bomb,” of 
course, was really a “triton bomb” of which 
the basic element is tritium, a hydrogen isotope 
(twin) of atomic mass 3, whereas ordinary 
hydrogen comes from atomic mass 1 and can- 
not be transformed into a bomb. The bomb was 
produced from the fusion (not the fission) of 
four atoms of light hydrogen, or protons, into 
one atom of helium of mass 4. The Earth- 
people knew this was the stuff the sun is made 
of, and while Nature required some 6,000,000 
years to produce it, man foolishly learned to 
employ it to destroy one of Nature’s pet 
projects—himself. 


SENATOR BRIEN McMAHON, chairman of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, voiced the 
feelings of every helpless one of us when he 
said, in that brilliantly-conceived speach of his 
last week: 

“It is my intense conviction that our deci- 
sion ... to build the hydrogen bomb must be 
accompanied by the immediate initiation of a 
moral crusade for peace having far greater 
potential effect than any physical weapon, even 
chunks of the sun.” 

But he went on: 

“If a new crusade for peace is not to miss its 
objective. as did the peace effort which we 
launched with such high hopes in 1946, we must 
not only crack the Iron Curtain and gain the 





ear of the Russian people—we must also gain 
the ear of people on the near side of the barrier, 
including the many in our own country who do 
not yet grasp what is at stake.” 

Senator McMahon thereupon proposed that: 

1. For five years we reduce our military 
budget of $15 billion by two-thirds and spend 
the $10 billion thus saved on programs like 
Point Four, development of atomic energy for 
peace, and “general aid to all countries, in- 
cluding Russia.” 

2. In return, we must get (a) “general ac- 
ceptance of an effective program for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy,” and (b) “an 
agreement by all countries, enforced through 
inspection, that two-thirds of their present 
spending upon armaments be devoted toward 
constructive ends.” 

Aware of the obstacles which the Kremlin 
will place before his proposals, Senator Mc- 
Mahon suggested further that we make the 
“Whisper of America” truly the Voice of 
America, and vastly increase its miserable $29 
million budget, which now compares with the 
$30 million Americans spend yearly to adver- 
tise . . . cosmetics! 

“We should publicly and repeatedly chal- 
lenge the Kremlin [by means of a greatly 
magnified Voice of America] to make known 
the terms of this proposal to newspaper readers 
and radio listeners inside Russia. We should 
publicly and repeatedly challenge the Kremlin 
to permit a meeting of the United Nations in 
Moscow, so that the trend of international dis- 
cussions and our own sincerity would be more 
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likely to enter the mental horizon of the average 
Russian.” 

Senator McMahon’s is surely one of the most 
inspired propositions ever enunciated by an 
American statesman, and Congress cannot act 
soon enough to implement it. We would go 
further than Mr. McMahon, however: 

We propose that the Kremlin be given a time 
limit in which to reciprocate Mr. McMahon's 
offer, and that our government be prepared to 
act swiftly and boldly if the Politburo turns 
it down. 


THE SENATOR INDICATED in his speech 
that the problem is not only one of breakin; 
through to Russians, but to all men. The real 
crux of the problem is: How do we convince 
all who seek peace and freedom that these goals 
can be obtained only through peaceful and free 
means, and build with them a moral-political 
force which will finally penetrate the Soviet 
Union too? 

The two-thirds of humanity who live con- 
stantly “at the margins of starvation,” accord- 
ing to Mr. McMahon, will hardly pause to dis- 
criminate between freedom and dictatorship in 
their effort to obtain food. But, adds Mr. Me- 
Mahon, “Perhaps through atomic power for 
industry and agriculture we can _ transform 
the deserts of Africa, Asia and the Americas 
into blooming crop-producing acres and the 
arid hills of the world into gardens” .. . and 
thus heavily weight the scales for peace and 
freedom. 

We agree. We therefore propose, in the 
humble belief that action speaks louder than 
words, that the President at once issue a state- 
ment reading somewhat as follows: 

“The United States Government will appro- 
priate billions of dollars for the immediate de- 
velopment of vast portions of the earth which 
are now sub-standard areas. We will at once 
organize a corps of engineers, agricultural ex- 
perts, industrial managers, and such other tech- 
nical and advisory personnel as are necessary 
to assist in the construction of those specifi 
projects which are decided upon in conjunction 
with other governments. We will order our 
atomic plants in the United States to export 
sufficient facilities for power-production to 
those areas where our global program is 
operate. We strongly desire that the Soviet 
Union join with us in this effort. But if 
the rulers of the Soviet Union refuse to co- 
operate with the free peoples of the world, the 
United States will propose that the United 
Nations label them as aggressors. Furthermore, 
the United States will stand ready to negotiate 
with any and all representatives of the Soviet 
people wishing to cooperate with the free 
world.” 

te x: me 

SUCH AN ANNOUNCEMENT would take 
the Kremlin aback. Its rejection of our plan 
wotld create havoc behind the Iron Curtain, 
and set in motion a worldwide groundswell 
against communism which would make the 

(Continued on Page Sixteen) 








-—— East and West 





David Rousset’ Plan 








AST NOVEMBER the Figaro Litteraire of 
Pp Paris published an article by David 
Rousset urging that an impartial com- 
mission of former German concentration camp 
inmates investigate and resolve the crucial 


; > } . | . 
question: are the Soviet labor camps really 
educational institutions. as the communists 
3 ntain, or are they purely and simply col 

centration camp ike the 
ING@Z!1 Coe IMps 

Rousset belonged to th 
resistance movement durin 
the war, was arrested by the 
Oe .. atte at an os and held i 
Nazis in France and held i 


the Buchenwald concentra- 
tion camp for a few years 
His first book, in 1946, was 
“Univers Concen- 





entitled 

wa trationnaire’; his second, 
Dollin “Les Jours de Notre Mort’ 
(Days of our Death), is probably the most vivid 
description of the German concentration camps 

-of the terrorism and brutality, of the rela- 
tions between the inmates of all possible na- 
tionalities. of political groups in the camps, 
among whom the Communists occupied a sepa- 
rate and prominent place. Politically Rousset 
belongs to the “left,” though his attitude 
toward French Communism has been growing 
more and more negative since the days of the 






liberation. 


The question of Soviet slave labor has bee: 
foremost in the minds of European Commu- 
nists, Socialists and other people of the lett 
for the last three or four vears. In this country 

can hardly imagine what this problen 

eal to those European nations where a larg 
rol ( ! Ve l © he 

illions of men are told every day in the press 
and at meetin: t Social h been a 
tained in Russia and that labor, severely ex 

ploited elsewhere, has become free under thi 

new conditions. In France, in Italy, in Ger- 

many, Soviet slave labor has ‘become the sub- 


ject of hot disputes which still continue 

The novelty of Rousset’s idea was that only 
former prisoners of Nazi camps, with thei: 
background and their ability to discern be- 
tween educational and slave-labor institutions, 
vould be in a position to pronounce a definite 
and competent judgment. The _ prospective 
Investigating Commission, embracing men oi 
various political shades and including Commu- 
nists. would ask the Soviet government for per- 
mission to visit “labor camps” in Russia. 

“T propose,” Rousset wrote, “that as soon as 
the Commission meets, it shall officially ask 
the Soviet government for the right to do its 
investigation on the spot in Russia. The Soviet 
government denies the accusation that it ts 
guilty of crimes against humanity. This offer 
vives them the opportunity to prove theit 
thesis to a group of men, well-known as victims 
of Nazism and permitted freely to investigate 
corrective labor in the Soviet camps.” 

In case permission is denied, the Commission 
would have to proceed on the basis of testimony 
by former inmates of Soviet camps and of other 
published and unpublished material. 

Humanité, the official organ of the Commu 
nist party, of course, rejected Rousset’s propo- 
sition; but it was cautious in its statements on 
the Soviet concentration camps. Another Com- 
munist publication, the Lettres Francaises, 
turned on Rousset and in violent language ac- 
cused him of lying and deceiving his readers. 
Mr. Rousset immediately replied that he would 
sue this publication for libel. 


* % ad 


TWO MONTHS have passed since Rousset’s 
plar. was made public. In that time, about 


By David J. Dallin — 


2,000 articles and notes on it have appeared in 
the European press. Today, after all the dis- 
cussion, from seven to ten articles still appear 
daily in the French press. Maurice Thorez, the 
supreme leader of the French Communist 
party. spoke about Rousset’s plan in his report 
! Committee of the Communist 
party. In the French parliament it was at- 
Duclos, who branded Rous- 


tothe Nationa 
tacked by Jacque 
set a “Hitlerite writer” and a “police agent.” 


Georges Bidault, the premier, twice intervened 
to protest against these insults. 

In France, there are numerous organizations 
of “resistants” and some of them are influential; 
Rousset’s plan is being discussed in almost 
every one of these societies. A split has become 
obvious among Communists themselves. And 
not a single Communist has dared to say frank- 
ly that Stalin’s Soviet system cannot exist 
without slave labor and concentration camps 
for millions of its potential opponents; that 
these camps, horrible as they are, must be 
maintained as components of progress ‘and 
“Socialist economy.” * 

Is it not surprising that neither the daily 
press in this country nor our magazines, not 
even our “liberal” weeklies, have found the 
necessary space and words to report these sig- 
nificant developments? 





— The Home Front 





Hiss and the ‘Liberals 











ROM SO-CALLED LIBERALS—many of 

them men of distinction—we have had a 

strange outpouring since the verdict was 
handed down in the Hiss trial. Most of those 
who have made statements openly or covertly 
impugning the verdict have not been in court 
during the progress of the case. How many of 
them have scanned the record, I do not know. 
Probably none. But they all 
try to cast doubt on the jury’s 
decision. 

Now this, I submit, is a 
singular situation. A man 
has been found guilty by a 
jury after a long and obvi- 
ously fair trial. The judge 
leaned over backward in ad- 
mitting evidence. The de- 
fense attorneys were men oi 





Bohn obvious ability. The prose- 
cution limited itself to a rather dry and factual 
presentation of its evidence. Anyone who lis- 


tened carefully to the testimony and examined 
the exhibits, will agree that the case for con- 
viction ef perjury was overwhelming. 

Yet we have had, since the trial ended, ex- 
pressions from distinguished journalists directly 
saying or clearly implying that the whole 
thing is a mistake. Among them are Max 
Lerner, Marquis Childs, Frank Kingdon and 
the Alsop Brothers. Mr. Lerner implies that 
Hiss and Chambers are equally guilty and that 
from now on both will be victims of their con- 
sciences. Marquis Childs calls the whole thing 
“persecution—and persecution of men and 
women for the ideas they hold.” Frank King- 
don does not go that far; but he is ready to 
excuse Alger Hiss as ‘“‘an honorably intentioned 
man” who has been “distorted by the confu- 
sions of the times.” 

The statement by the Brothers Alsop deals 
exclusively with Dean Acheson’s declaration 
of friendship for Hiss. Mr. Acheson has been 
rather closely tied up with Alger Hiss. Donald 
Hiss was formerly his law partner. Mrs. Hiss 
testified that she joined the League of Women 
Shoppers at a meeting held in the Acheson 
home. The two men were simultaneously em- 
ployed in the State Department. The Acheson 
statement, backed up by a passage from the 
New Testament, said that the Secretary of State 
will not turn his back on Alger Hiss; the Alsops 
comment that Dean Acheson “insisted on his 
own high standards,” and that in standing by 
a friend who is in deep trouble the Secretary 
set an example of “Christian charity.” 

t ft 

IT DID NOT OCCUR to Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop that there was any reason why the Sec- 
retary of State either should have held his 
peace or should have made a two-pronged 





By William E. Bohn 


statement. The deeds which led to the con- 
viction of Hiss were performed in the Depart- 
ment of which Mr. Acheson is now head. In 
the course of the trial, sworn evidence was 
submitted which showed that Alger Hiss was 
not the only disloyal man in that department. 
Stories are going the rounds that there are still 
men there who are more loyal to a foreign 
power than they are to the country which de- 
livers their paychecks. 

It is all very fine for the Secretary to stick 
to his friends and quote Scripture. But the 
people of the United States, who want to know 
what this trial means, are concerned about the 
possibility that others may at this moment be 
extracting papers from government files and 
“making them available to unauthorized per- 
sons.” Yet neither Mr. Acheson nor the Brothers 
Alsop have a word to spend on this public aspect 
of the case. Their attention is exclusively fixed 
on the nobility of personal friendship. It is an 
ideal cf public service and comparative values 
which goes back to the days of Mark Hanna or 
to the later times of Warran G. Harding. 


* 4 


EVEN WITH REGARD to the friendship 
angle of the case, all of these men are curiously 
blind to the realities. Max Lerner and Marquis 
Childs seem to believe that Alger Hiss has been 
persecuted, that this is an American Dreyfus 
affair. Lerner goes to great length to show that 
the jury’s verdict is the result of cold war 
hysteria. Childs thinks “We make ourselves 
over in the deformed image of what we profess 
to loathe.” The Alsops are very sorry for Hiss 
without saying why they are sorry. Frank 
Kingdon is the only one of the lot who shows 
any consciousness of the real tragedy that lies 
at the bottom of the case. Hiss may have taken 
his course believing he was “serving the highest 
kind of patriotism.” That such a brilliant young 
man with such a high future before him should 
make such a tragic mistake—that is something 
to shed tears over. 


Anyone who followed the evidence as the 
jury did—and who did so with an open mind— 
will be convinced—as the jury was—that Alger 
Hiss is guilty as charged. Any man who has 
any sensitivity, any religion, any kindness, any 
decency, will be hurt deep down inside by being 
forced to this conclusion. But if his brain func- 
tions normally on what his ears and eyes take 
in, that is where he will land. Max Lerner was 
simply ‘too soft-hearted—or soft-headed—to fol- 
low through. The other commentators whose 
thoughts I have criticized were not present at 
the trial and simply do not know what they 
are talking about. 


(For further comment on the Hiss case, see 
Murray Baron’s letter on page 13.) 
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By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent ! 


WASHINGTON. 


ISTORY will deai tenderly with the impassioned plea to all humanity 

| ‘ by Senator Brien McMahon on the floor of the Senate last week for 
one last attempt, before it is too late, to have the United Nations, 

under U.S. impetus, put into effect the Baruch plan of international control 


and inspection of atomic activities. 


To complete the story, however, history will have to note that only 


four days later Senator McMahon 
emerged from a morning-long session 
of the Joint Atomie Energy Committee 
with his hopes curled to a crisp after 
hearing FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
lay out the full story of the espionage 
ease of British atomic scientist Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs, with its revelation of the 
cynical realities of the Soviet attitude 
toward the democratic world. 

When Senator McMahon came out of 
the committee meeting on Monday he 
had nothing further to’say about his 
speech of the previous Thursday; nor 
could he be drawn into further com- 
ment on it. After listening to J. Edgar 
Hoover’s realistic aecount ef the facts, 
McMahon’s dream was dead. And he 
seemed to know it. 

” & a 


WHAT HOOVER REVEALED in the 
closed session was more than a simple 
account of spy-hunting. It was some- 
thing far more important. It was the 
revelation of what for 30 years has 
been the Soviet Union’s real secret 
weapon—a weapon far more menacing 
even than the hydrogen bomb. This 


i — 





weapon was—and remains—the syste- 
matic corruption of many minds in 
Britain, 


where, by which it was made possible 


America, France and_ else- 


for high-minded, idealistic men and 
women to betray their own countries 
and their own countrymen under the 
insinuated lie that in this way they 
were somehow serving some larger 
ideal of mankind. 

On the Thursday when Senator Mc- 
Mahon made his great humanitarian 
speech, the Klaus Fuchs spy case had 
not yet burst in its fullness on Wash- 
ington. That afternoon Senator Mc- 
Mahon, on the floor of the Senate, was 
able to note with objective clarity that 
“Mr. Gromyko, as the Soviet delegate, 
stated that our (Baruch) plan is un- 
acceptable either in whole or in part. 
Basically Mr. Gromyko’s words reflect 
the Soviet attitude as accurately today 
as when they were uttered.” 

The following Monday Senator Mc- 
Mahon learned the real reason why the 
Soviet Union found the Baruch plan 
“unacceptable in whole or in part.” 
J. Edgar Hoover had demonstrated for 








laus 





HARRY TRUMAN 
He Ordered It 


him.concretely how the Soviets reak 
secret weapon operates in reality—that 
through the corruption of the morality 
of high-minded, idealistic men and 
women the Soviet Union already had 
stolen the atomic secrets. And from 
that moment on the Kremlin was no 
longer interested in peace overtures; 
it was interested in nothing that might 
brook their own development of the 
power over other men for which they 
have lusted for over 30 years. 

The Baruch plan was America’s gen- 
erous offer to open its secrets to the 
world—if that would buy peace for 
mankind. 

The McMahon plan, essentially, was 
the same bid to buy peace for mankind 
—with an offer of $50 billion dollars 
and economic aid to Russia and the 








LAVRENTI BERIA 
Does He Have It? 


yther nations of the world... a global 
Marshall plan. 

But the Klaus Fuchs case disclosed 
how much later than too late that offer 
was. For the conclusion after J. Edgar 
Hoover’s story was told was inescap- 
able—that the Soviet Union is neither 
dedicated to nor interested in peace 
beyond the day of its readiness to 
strike ... that actually the Soviet 
Union remains dedicated today, as in 
fact 1t has been dedicated through all 
its years, to the inevitability of war to 
the death and to extermination be- 
tween totalitarianism and democracy. 

And Senator MeMahon’s great dream 
curled up to a crisp and died in the 
cynical flame of understanding that, 
so far as the Soviet Union is concerned, 
no plea for a truce stands a chance. 


Mexican Labor Boss Valentin Campa 


Pro-Soviet, Anti-U. S. for Years 


By VICTOR ALBA 
New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


MEXICO CITY. 


ALENTIN CAMPA is a man of 45 who started working on railroads 


at the age of 18, and who has been, s 


ince 1924, a railway union leader. 


Campa first achieved real popularity in 1938, when he took the lead 
in. securing the support of his fellow-unionists for President Lazaro 


Cardenas’ proposal to nationalize the railways. 


Thereafter, as secretary 


of the railway workers federation, Campa exercised more power than the 
director of the nationalized railroad system. 


Cardenas aroused tremendous opposition, by his policy of nationali- 


zation and agrarian reform, among the 
“revolutionaries” in his own party and 
the reactionaries in the interior. He 
naturally relied for support upon what- 
ever groups would aid him, chief among 
which were the Communists. True, he 
ran counter to the Communists when 
he admitted Trotsky to Mexico, but he 
probably befriended Trotsky to escape 
the charge of being a Stalinist. For the 
most part, he went along with tde 
Communists, and gave the unions—at 
that time completely controlled by the 
Moscow stooge, Lombardo Toledano—a 
degree of power which far transcended 
that which any independent and decent 
trade unionist wanted to wield. The 
union virtually directed all of the 
nationalized industries and the col- 
lectivized farms. The secretary of the 
railway federation practically named 
the railway officials. 
a“ + oo 


DURING the first phase of World War 
II strange things began to happen. 


1950 


FEBRUARY 11, 


Trains were habitually late. Accidents 
became frequent. Strikes broke out 
constantly. Passengers and freight were 
left stranded between staions for hours 
or days. 

Then the U.S.S.R. was forced into the 
war, and a complete change occurred. 
Mexican railroads overnight attained a 
magnificent degree of efficiency. Their 
fine performance continued until the 
war’s end. But in 1946, when President 
Truman began to stiffen his attitude 
toward Moscow, Mexican trains were 
once more overtaken by a strange 
lethargy, and “accidents” again inter- 
rupted their smooth performance. In 
other industries, too, strikes were called 
for no reason, or for reasons which 
were obviously unimportant. The work- 
ers, in a country where inflation was 
almost unknown, got caught in a race 
between wages and prices. 

In 1947 and 1948 the struggle became 


so intense that the workers began to 


realize that they were being used as 
tools by their leaders, and Lombardo 
was displaced as head of the Mexican 
Federation of Workers (CTM), then 
expelled. The Communists, in need of 
a new base of operations, withdrew the 


railway workers, oil workers and miners 


from the CTM and set up a rival 
Federation of United Workers (CUT). 

Valentin Campa was the organizer of 
the new CUT. His railway union do- 
nated $50,000—a lot of money in Mexico 
—toward its establishment. But last 
vear, when the railwaymen discovered 
that the $50,000 had been squandered 
on the Communists without their 
knowledge or consent, Campa was 
forced to go into hiding while lesser 
officials were sent to jail. Just a fe) 
weeks ago, Campa was finally found 
and arrested. 

WHILE CAMPA was underground, 
ther Communists were 
significant documents brought to light. 
Among these documents were detailed 
plans for the sabotage of the railroads, 
and lists of Communist agents and 
fellow-travelers. But most important 
was a declaration by Amos Salinas, a 
Stalinist railway worker, stating that 
Campa and a cousin of his had plotted 
with a certain Dr. Montemayor to form 
a group “for the liberation” of... guess 
what country? Of the Dominican Re- 
public, suffering under the pitiless 
despot Trujillo? Of Venezuela or Peru, 
dominated by military dictatorships? Of 
Argentina, ruled by Peronist racketec 
and refugee Nazis? No. These noble 


arrested and 





Mexican Stalinists were intent, rather, 
upon the “liberation of Puerto Rico”! 

The reason is clear, In Argentina, 
Peru, Venezuela and the Dominican 
Republic the Communists have com- 
plete freedom of action; there, the dic- 
tators fight only liberals and socialists. 
However, none of these countries offers 
communism the advantages which lie 
waiting in Puerto Rico. From that island 
plotters can easily enter the U.S.A. 

Proof of Campa’s conspiracy against 
Puerto Rico and the United States is 
now in the hands of the Mexican De 
partment of Justice. It reveals the con- 
nections between Mexican and Puerto 
Rican Communists; and it discloses th 
names of the Soviet agents in Vera 
Cruz, Salina Cruz and the 
beach resort of Acapulco. 

Valentin Campa now stoutly denies 
that he is a Communist. He did belong 
to the party from 1930 to 1939, he testi 
fies, but the Stalin-Hitler pact caused 
him to drop out. The truth is, Campa 
was instructed by Moscow to mas- 
juerade as a non-party man the better 
to carry on his agitation among the 
railwaymen and his work as Soviet co- 
rdinator in Mexico and the West Indies. 
The Soviet party conducts certain of 
its activities more or less openly, but 
for real “work”—like operations con- 
cerning the U.S.A —free-lancers like 
Campa are specially useful. Fortunately, 
in the Campa case, President Miguel 
Aleman of Mexico understands Stalinist 
tactics and his officials are by no means 
aslee p. 


fashionable 
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The Machine in the Saddle 


By R. H. PERKINS 
CHICAGO. 
Ts DEMOCRATIC PARTY here 


will enter the vital 1950 elections 

with a slate of candidates com- 
posed mostly of run-of-the-mill politi- 
ians. This ticket may prove a serious 
indrance to the candidacies of Senate 
Majority Leader Scott W. Lucas and 
thers likely to receive labor support. 

Despite the experience in 1948, when 
liberal champions like Governor Steven- 
son and Senator Douglas were elected 
against overwhelming odds—or per- 
haps because of that experience — the 
Cook County Democratic Committee 
has named a 1950 slate of machine 
politicians which makes the Repub- 
licans shout with glee. What’s more, 
there is little or no chance that this 
ticket will be seriously opposed in the 
primaries. 

The case of Captain Daniel A. Gilbert 
highlights the whole picture. Gilbert, 
who is chief investigator of the state’s 
attorney, was nominated for sheriff in 
a last-minute suprise move by Colonel 
Jacob M. Arvey, local Democratic boss. 
Arvey, it was recently revealed, has 
profited from land deals concerning a 


superhighway here, but this won’t be 
campaign issue because too many 
Republicans were also involved.) Most 
ervers had concluded that Frank J. 
Spike”) Adams, an independent Dem- 
rat and friend of Senator Paul H. 
Youglas, would be designated fo 

f Douglas came here from 
Maryland naval hospital to make a 
ht for Adams. But the party bosses 
nted no “nonsense” from the inde- 

lents t e% and revealed the 

» l¢ | , upon one 


& 


AN EDITORIAL in Col. McCormick’s 


e. by no means Chicago’s most 


eliable source of information, hinted 
roadly that Gilbert had a shady past, 


nd was not seriously challenged. The 


ditorial said: 


"In the fall of 1941, the Tribune, by 
a fortunate accident, came into pos- 
session of some records of the under- 
world syndicate that runs Chicago 
gambling, and published them. Jake 
Guzik, the former pander who ran 
the show, carelessly left the papers 
in an oven when he moved out of an 
apartment. The records summarized 
the profits and protection money paid 
by the syndicate in one month’s gam- 
bling operations in suburban Cook 
County. 

“On the page which constituted a 
monthly payoff record appeared one 
item set forth as ‘Tub ... $4,000.’ It 
was never publicly established who 
‘Tub’ was. Captain Gilbert said, pri- 
vately, that it certainly wasn’t he. 
His friends, he explained, didn’t call 
him ‘Tub.’ They sometimes called 
him ‘Tubbo.’ The records were turned 
over to State's Attorney [Thomas J.] 
Courtney. for whom the captain was 
chief investigator. Nothing ever came 
of them.” 

Gilbert (and Courtney) was charged, 
privately, by certain union officials 
with having harassed them until they 
knuckled under to the state’s attorney’s 
iffice politically, and in other ways. 
Other labor leaders insist that Gilbert 
and Courtney merely helped certain 
inions rid themselves of racketeers (a 
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R. H. Perkins is Chicago corre- 
spondent for Labor, the Railroad 
Brotherhoodd weekly. He also does 
publicity for several AFL and Rail- 
road Brotherhood groups, and con- 
tributes to the International Labor 


News Service. 
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task in which, they point out, previous 
state’s attorneys failed). 

Good government forces add that 
Courtney and Gilbert broke up the 
auto-stealing racket, one of the most 
profitable in Chicago. And _ finally, 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly and State’s 
Attorney John S. (for whom 
Gilbert has also worked), both of whom 
and 


30yle 


have bucked the machine before, 


been known to sup- 


with 


Who have never 
dubious 


Gilbert’s 


port candidates reputa- 


tions, have approved candi 
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Illinois Rivals in November 


dacy for sheriff. Still, Gilbert has 
aroused controversy within labor and 
liberal circles. 
ok x ok 

GILBERT'S GOP OPPONENT 
emphasizes another sad feature of the 
coming campaign, namely, that Dem- 
ocratic hacks may be elected primarily 
because of the Republican party’s fail- 
ure to put up better candidates. Malachy 


Coghlan, GOP candidate for sheriff, 
was for six years first assistant state’s 
attorney under Courtney and during 


al that time worked out of the same 
office as Courtney, a Democrat! Thus, 
in the fight for this important local 
office, the voters will be faced with a 
Tweedledum-Tweedledee choice. 


Even the Tribune realizes that the 
Republicans will have a chance to win 
this November if they select better 
candidates than the Democrats, holding 
that the “Arvey slate has given his 
opponents a fighting chance.” It admits 
that ‘Republicans hereabouts have 
shown few signs of: recovery” from 
their 1948 defeat, but contends that 
“the Democratic slate is not one to at- 
tract any of the Republican votes that 
went to Mr. Kennelly, Mr. Stevenson 
or Mr. Douglas” that year. 


The GOP, instead of concentrating 
upon selecting the best possible candi- 
dates, has been debating whether or 
not to favor a “closed” or an “open” 
primary. In an “open” primary, no 
slate is endorsed; which is in keeping 
with the intent of the spirit of the 
primary laws—to give the people a free 
choice. But in the ‘closed”. primary the 
whole slate is endorsed, which virtually 
prevents party voters from exercising 
discrimination in choosing candidates, 
and usually enables the powers-that-be 
to foist hand-picked nominees on the 
party. As one might expect, the GOP 
has decided for the “closed” primary 
and has thus practically precluded the 
possibility of giving the voter a ticket 
more palatable than Arvey’s. 


‘Pravda’ Attacks Valentin Katayev, 
Author of ‘Squaring the 


By ALLAN DANE 


His new 


V ALENTIN KATAYEV, whose Squaring the Circle is one of the most 


famous of all Soviet comedies, is in the Kremlin doghouse. 


novel, For Soviet Power!, which had run for a year as a serial in 


the Moscow literary magazine Novy Mir, was blasted by 
10,000-word “book review” on January 16 and 17. 


Strangely enough, Pravda itself had 
showered lavish praise on Katayev’s 
week earlier, remarking that 
“had already captured the 
Soviet readers.” The new re- 
view, under the by-line of Michael 
Bubennov, was prefaced by the Pravda 
editors’ notation that the first appraisal 
was “erroneous.” . 

Katayev’s novel deals with the war- 
time struggle of the Odessa under- 
ground against the Germans and Ru- 
Evidently, the account is a 
realistic for the Muscovite 


book a 
the novel 
love of 


manians. 
bit too 
zealots. 

To be sure, the title pays tribute to 
the idealistic motivation of the parti- 
sans. To be sure, Party men direct the 
whole show; the recollection of having 
seen Stalin on Red Square animates 
the young fighters; and their entire 
devotion is for the “socialist father- 
land.” All in all, the original reviewer 
of the novel, revealing the back-stage 
fight over its fate, was constrained to 
remark that it was a “good” Soviet 
novel, even if certain zealots tried to 
label it as “un-Soviet.” 

Now the zealots have won, and their 
collective spokesman “Bubennov” hurls 
at Katayev a journalistic time-bomb 
containing thirty-odd accusations, each 
of which is documented to demonstrate 
the author’s unpardonable sins. The 
gist of the attack centers around 
Katayev’s description of the under- 
ground struggle as a haphazard work- 
aday affair, with its ups and downs, 
with failures and shortcomings, with 
periodic lack of enthusiasm and despair, 
with fits of passivity and pessimism, 


Pravda ina 





with scenes in which the reality of 
human life contravenes the dictates of 
1950-style official sanction. 

a * 1 


KATAYEV’S MAIN HEROES, the 
critic wails, are portrayed in a most 
“unattractive” manner. Model Commu- 
nists they should be—yet imagine the 
commander of the Odessa underground 
cursing, incapable of tender feelings, 
unsociable, even inefficient in prepar- 
ing the fight! The commander, Katayev 
tells us, could not confide in the local 
officials when gathering supplies for 
the hard days ahead. What, not even 
the Odessa Party Committee and city 
administration could be trusted? “Im- 
possible,” Pravda shrieks in the face of 
this unwelcome ghost of verity. 

The other commanders of the under- 
ground are shown to be no more per- 
fect than their leader—one a happy-go- 
lucky prankster; another a deaf old 
man, not much good for anything; the 
whole staff, an accidental conglomerate; 
the whole movement, unplanned and 
unprovided for! Its history, Katayev 
reveals, was a series of “utter acci- 
dents.” Accidents—that is what Mos- 
cow can no longer tolerate. Socialism, 
Lenin once wrote, is accounting. 

a * 7 


FOR A WHOLE YEAR, Katayev 
truthfully recounts, the Odesse parti- 
sans were virtually inactive against the 
Rumanian occupants. Across his ac- 
count, one gathers, there are shadows 
of “collaborators.” More than that, 
before abandoning the city to the in- 
vaders, the Party printed leaflets for 


Circle’ 


future use, telling the population that 
the Germans had captured Odessa, and 
the entire surrounding region. But this 
is stark defeatism. Finally, the under- 
ground gang gathers to celebrate the 
New Year with a song containing such 
lines as 
“. . « Our hearts are full of alarm: 
We no longer have strength, no 
longer can breathe... 
What to do when there is no way 
out? 
We shall all die...” 


Defeatism and defeatism again! 


Of course, the Soviet people know 
only too well that, back in 1941-42, 
there was no such unanimous devotion 
to fight “for Soviet power” as the 
Kremlin would have us believe. The 
Soviet people know how masses greeted, 
surrendered and even deserted to the 
Nazi invader. They know that there 
was plenty of strife, inefficiency, and 
lack of coordination in the partisan 
movement; in short, that the current 
myth of planned retreat and perfect 
organization of the underground is a 
sheer lie. 

The Kremlin cannot afford to admit 
fallibility. Like the king in Anderson’s 
fairytale, the myth of unanimous, 
ceaseless devotion to “the Soviet 
power” during the war continues to be 
honored in all its nakedness. Katayev 
committed the original sin of permit- 
ting the reader to infer its nakedness. 

The sin, of course, required due 
penance, and in less than a week, 
Katayev duly confessed the error of 
his ways. In the January 24 Prerda, 
he wrote: 

“I agree with the justified and prin- 
cipled critique of my new novel which 
M. Bubennov gave in Pravda. I 
promise my readers to radically re- 
work the novel. I deem this a matier 
of a writer’s honor.” 
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By JOHN DANIELS 


ERE’S A NEWCOMER in the 
H industrial field whose aims and 

activities warrant careful ob- 
servation. It is the Council of Profit- 
Sharing Industries. 

This organization, formed in 1947 by 
a group of companies, held its second 
annual conference recently in New 
York. I attended this gathering in- 
formally in behalf-of The New Leader 
which had been invited to have a re- 
porter present. 

Annual meetings are usually rather 
cut-and-dried affairs which proceed ac- 
cording to plan, with a lot of set papers 
read from the rostrum, a few questions 
or comments from the floor in what 
scant time is left, no end of “literature” 
handed out—but not much in the way 
of surprises, thrills and fireworks. Well, 
this annual meeting in its second day 
brought forth something really rousing, 
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and encountered a challenge which 
should have a decisive effect on the 
Council’s future course. 

To appreciate how basic and vital 
this challenge was, it is necessary to 
know something about the Council’s 
make-up. It is an employers’ organiza- 
tion, composed of about 150 industrial 
companies who pay dues of from $50 
to $500 a year, depending on the num- 
ber of their employees, and thus pro- 
vide the Council with its operating 
funds. Besides companies which al- 
ready have profit-sharing plans of vari- 
ous patterns, the association includes 
others which want to learn about such 
plans. 

m x * 

IN ITS OFFICIAL FOLDER entitled 
“Why Should We Join?” the Council 
defines profit-sharing as “any pro- 
cedure under which an employer pays 
to all employees, in addition to good 
rates of regular pay, special current or 
deferred sums based not only upon 
individual or group performances, but 
on the prosperity of the business as a 
whole.” It- also specifies different forms 
of profit-sharing. Under cash plans “a 
certain percentage of the company’s 
profit is added to the regular wages 
and distributed periodically.” Accord- 
ing to wage dividend plans, “the per- 
centage of the dividend is announced 
at the, same time stockholder dividends 
are declared; in some cases is de- 
termined by the amount of dividend 
paid to the stockholder,” following a 
pre-arranged formula. In stock owner- 
ship plans “the ‘employee shares 
through the issuance of company stock, 
and thus becomes one of the owners.” 
Another form of profit-sharing is the 
trust plan, in which “a certain per- 
centage of the company’s profit is ac- 
cumulated in a trust fund for em- 
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ployees, with or without employee 
contributions, and payable upon retire- 
ment,” Also included are pension plans, 
whereby “a percentage of the com- 
pany’s profit is set aside annually for 
employee retirement incomes; and pro- 
duction-sharing plans in which the 
workers are given cash payments based 
on overall production efficiency or on 
the sales. dollar.” It is questionable, 
however, whether production-sharing 
can justly be considered or qualified as 
profit-sharing, inasmuch as real sharing 
of production with the workers—as in 
the case of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Com- 
pany in Milwaukee—is based on the 
principle that the workers are entitled 
to an equitable share of the company’s 
production irrespective of its rate of 
profit. 

The foregoing plans provide consider- 
able leeway to employers. Very signifi- 
cant, however, is the fact that the Profit- 
sharing Council’s official folder makes 
no mention whatever of labor unions, 
and has nothing to say about any par- 
ticipation of unions in formulating and 
carrying out these plans. 


™ ms 


THIS GIVES RISE to a natural 
question: What is the Council's attitude 
toward labor unions? Is it animated— 
or are some of its leading members 
animated—by a desire to use profit- 
sharing in industrial plants as a means 
of keeping labor unions out or of under- 
mining their strength with the work- 
ers? In short, is its spirit friendly or 
unfriendly toward unionism, the use 
of collective bargaining, and the grow- 
ing trend toward closer cooperation be- 
tween management and unions? This 
is a key question, and brings us nearer 
to the signal challenge that occurred 
at one of the sessions. 

The answer to these questions, so far 
as I could ascertain, is that some of 
the principal founders and movers are 
definitely and openly opposed to unions 
that at the other end of the line some 
of the members are disposed to work 
with unions, as a matter of successful 
and profitable operation if not, perhaps, 
of principle; and that the other mem- 
ber-companies fall somewhere between 
these schools of thought. 

James F. Lincoln, president of the 
Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose plant is not unionized and 
whose long established profit-sharing 
plan has been remarkably successful in 
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What of Profit-Sharing? 


terms of company profits, high remune- 
ration of workers and reduction of 
product prices, makes no bones about 
his point of view. Testifying before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations, at a 
hearing in Washington, June 10, 1948, 
he said bluntly: “The one thing that 
the wage worker wants is higher wages 
and he does not care much about what 
happens after he gets them.” At an- 
other point he referred to “the present 
idea of collective bargaining in which 
management and labor are put into two 
warring camps.” And again: “The idea 
with a union is the fact that the man 
is one of a group who is paid a certain 
amount, regardless of what he does... . 
That removes the possiility of that man 
growing, of that man being a man 
among men; of that man being an 
individual and having the respect that 
the individual should have for him- 
self.” Thus it appears that Mr. Lincoln 
is decidedly a “rugged individualist.” 
* x o 


ON THE SECOND DAY of the 
Council’s sessions, when the topic was 
labor relations, the conference was 
rousingly stirred and the motives and 
methods of profit-sharing were deeply 
challenged in one of the most eloquent, 
substantial and convincing talks I have 
ever heard. It was made by George 
Baldanzi, executive vice-president of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, on “The Union Looks at Profit 
Sharing.” And what a look it was 
right through and all around! 

Profit-sharing, he urged, should not 
be linked up with paternalism. Industry 
must make up its mind whether to 
accept and build upon economic democ- 
racy and collective bargaining. Work- 
ers cannot contribute adequately to 
the success of profit-sharing plans un- 
less they are organized in unions, which 
are far better acquainted with working 
ronditions and problems in the in- 
dustrial plant than individual unorgan- 
ized employees can be. Nor can any 
profit-sharing plan succeed 
nently and fully 
intangible human values as well a 


perma- 
-with due regard fo1 
money returns—unless the workers 
have an independent union of their 
own, and not a company union that 1 
controlled by the employer. 

If profit-sharing plans are worked 
out honestly, through cooperation be- 
tween management and unions, they 
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could solve many—though not all— of 
the present problems of industry. But 
many companies are reluctant to re- 
veal their actual profits, even in collec- 
tive bargaining. What, then, will they 
do when it comes to sharing profits 
with the workers? To command the 
credence and cooperation of the unions 
in such plans, company books should 
be kept not for income tax purposes 
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but in such a way as to show plainly 
what actual costs and profits are. 

Mr. Baldanzi pointed out thatthe 
most vital consideration is to develop 
the best possible teamwork between 
employers and workers. That is the 
only way to preserve real free enter- 
prise for the good of all parties in- 
volved. The representative American 
worker is not basically satisfied with his 
present role in the economic situation 
Profit-sharing is one way to meet some 
of the problems. We of the Textil 
Workers Union hope that you members 
of the Council will develop this ide 


on a wider basis, and that organize: 
labor will then understand that you 
have broad and acceptable goal 
view. 

America cannot defeat an enem\ 
ideology with atomic bombs, but we 
can win by proving what democracy 


and truly free enterprise can achieve 
To accomplish that result we cannot 
divorce our internal problems from the 
world situation. By teamwork we must 
produce abundance and solve our eco- 
nomic and social problems. Then we 
can be an inspiration for the whol 
world. 

The fact that this challenging address 
by Mr. Baldanzi was applauded long 
and loudly was partly, no doubt, 
tribute to his eloquence and engaging 
personality, but also in good part, I 
believe, to the substance and logic of 
what he said. From the comments I 
heard it appeared to be generally re- 
garded as the highlight of the whole 
twoday gathering. As suggested at the 
beginning of this account, it may prove 
to have a determining influence on the 
Council's future attitude and working 
program. In the event of a friendly 
attitude toward unions, the cooperatior 
of organized labor would probably bs 
forthcoming in this 
movement. 

The impact of Mr. Baldanzi’s argu- 
ment was strengthened by the citation 


profit - sharing 


as a concrete example of teamplay, o 
the profit-sharing plan established ir 
1947 in the textile company of A 
Wimpfheimer & Bro. of Stonington 
Conn., by agreement between the man 
agement and the Textile Workers 
Union. Mr. Clarence Wimpfheimer in- 
troduced Mr. Baldanzi and both mer 
referred to the cooperative spirit whic! 
animates this plan, known as the Ame: 
ican Velvet Fund. 








Old Communist Tito Is 
o ‘Rightist Deviationist 


By PHILIP MARTIN 


BELGRADE. 


OSCOW PROPAGANDA notwithstanding, the Cominform’s conflict 
with Yugoslavia was not caused by the “rightist deviation” of the 
leaders of Yugoslav Communism. Moscow’s characterization of the 

Tito regime as traitors to the economic methods and aims of Communism 
is not supported by the facts, as any visitor to Yugoslavia can easily dis- 
cover. Actually, as far as her social and economic structure is concerned, 
Yugoslavia today is closer to the Soviet Union than is any other “people’s 
democracy.” All of Yugoslav industry, and most of the small artisans’ units, 


have been expropriated and are now 
being run by the state, which also 
holds a trade monopoly in all indus- 
trial products. At the same time, the 
collectivization of Yugoslav agriculture 
s going full blast; almost half the 
arable land in Macedonia and othe1 
important agricultural areas has al- 
ready been turned over to collectives 

On the whole, Yugoslavia has al- 
ready arrived at a stage of collectiviza- 
tion and communist economy — les 
than five years after Tito’s rise t 
total power which it took the Soviet 
Union twelve years to attain. Economi- 
cally, Yugoslavia stands today whet 
the Soviet Union stood in 1930. 


Boris Kidric} a member of the 
Politburo and chief of the central plan- 
ning commission of the Yugoslav Com 
munist Part explained in August 
1948, at the party’s Fifth Conventior 
whv Yugoslavia was moving at a faste 

lip toward complete communism thar 


the Soviet Union had 


IN CONTRAST TO RUSSIA, where 
the revolution was followed by the 
civil wars and the blockade, Yugoslavi 

according to Kidrich was able te 
start economic reconstruction, intro- 
luce its new economic order, and oper 
economic relations with foreign coun 
tries immediately after “the revolu- 
tionary war of liberation.” As the in- 
ternational situation stood at the war's 
end, Kidrich said, the imperialist cireles 
f the West were unable to organize 
i blockade against the revolutionars 
democracies. They could not 


even prevent the flow of international 


peopl 


post-war help to these countries, es- 
pecially to the new revolutionary 
Yugoslavia. 

By this cynical statement, the Titoist 
leader underlined UNRRA’s decisive 
mportance for Communist Yugoslavia 
Among the countries receiving UNRRA 
iid, Yugoslavia ranked third, next t 
China and Poland. The capital and 
‘consumers’ goods Yugoslavia received 
from UNRRA amounted to $327,500,000 
in extremely large contribution in pro- 
portion to Yugoslavia’s economic set- 
up. As a matter of fact, the “socialist 
sector” of the Yugoslav economy was 
erected on the solid base which UNRRA 
upplied from abroad, mainly from the 
United State 


A second factor favoring the quick 
levelopment of the new social system 
n Yugoslavia was the complete break- 


town of the previous system under the 
trains of war. I hardly 1 
vere whose family had not met with 
ome personal calamity during the war 


et anybody 


The German, Italian, Bulgarian and 
Hungarian occupation troops, Neditch’s 
and Mikhailovich’s resistance armies, 
the native Ustachi, and the Partisans 
‘ontributed jointly to the destruction 
if the old social system and the sub 
sequent chao; 

Amid this chaos, the Communists 
were the only group which worked 
leliberately for 
From the start, Tito waged the war 
against the Germans as a revolutionary 
war, a strategy which even during the 
war led him to serious disagreement 
with Moscow. At the time, Soviet 
Russia ordered the Communists of all 
countries to concentrate on the single 
task of assisting the Red Army, and 
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predetermined goals 





exhorted them to join with all forces 
helpful to this task, whether Roosevelt, 
Churchill, De Gaulle, Badoglio, or King 
Michael of Rumania. This united-front 
strategy would have forced Tito to co- 
operate with the representatives of the 
old order, especially with General 
Mikhailovich. Moscow actually did try 
to arrange a rapprochement between 
these two resistance leaders. But Tito 
declared that only by investing their 
fight with social content and promises 
could the Yugoslav masses be mobilized 
for a fight against the German invade 
Along these lines, the war of liberatior 
vas turned simultaneously into a civil 
war, and a murderous civil war indeed 

WHILE SOCIAL CHAOS, deliberate 
Communist underground work and 
generous UNRRA help made possible 
the quick and efficient establishment ot 
Yugoslavia’s “Socialist order,” this new 
order has by no means been completed 
According to official estimates, thers 
are more than 6,000 rural collectives 

n Yugoslavia today, more than in all 
the other “peoples’ democracies” to- 
gether. But individual peasants still 
constitute the majority of the rural 
population, and still own more than 
two thirds of the arable land. To do 
iway with these independent farmers 
is of vital importance for Tito’s regime, 
since it cannot bear the economic and 
political challenges which a free peas- 
antry presents to its totalitarian plan- 
ning. 

If free prices and free markets are 
safeguarded for these private rural 
enterprises, no planning is possible for 
the collective state sector. If, however, 
the authorities fix price ceilings, the 
peasant loses his will to produce and, 
as experience has shown, tends to limit 
production te his own needs. No amount 
of threats and punishments can keep 
him from making this cut in produc- 
tion. Therefore, he must be deprived 
of the freedom to use his soil and 
produce as he pleases. This is what 
Communism calls “collectivization,” 
which turns independent farmers into 
tate-dependent rural workers. 

To achieve this end, the Tito regime 
prescribes extremely high delivery 
quotas. Peasants who do not meet the 
quotas get prison terms. This technique 
aims to convince the peasants that 
there is no sense in remaining inde- 
pendent, and that they had better joi 
a collective. Although Cominform 
propagandists submit that Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia is ruled by “kulaks,” I am con- 
vinced—after talking with many peas- 
ants—that this is completely untrue 
On the contrary, Tito’s administration 
is waging a bitter class war against 
the “kulaks,” even if we include among 
the “kulaks” every small farmer and 
poor peasant who does not want to 
join a collective. 

This internal fight is still going on. 
It is fought by the powerful state, with 
its supporting party group in every 
hamlet, against the individual farmer, 
isolated and unable to organize in free 
associations. But the Balkan farmer is 
tough, obstinate, and highly individual- 
istic. It is safe to assume that this fight 
will not be won by Tito for some time 
to come, regardless of the outcome of 
his spat with the Cominform. 
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Long Needed, Oft Postponed, 
Land Reform Begins in Italy 


By VINCENZO VACIRCA 


2 oat GREETS THE NEW YEAR with renewed faith. 


ROME. 
It will be a 


crucial year. No military battles are scheduled. Therefore, no great 
heroes will be decorated, and there will be no undying hatreds to over- 


come. 


Nevertheless, the year will be one of great historic significance 


for it will mark the beginning of agrarian reform, Italy’s age-old dream 

More than ten million acres of land will change ownership in 1950 
Further, methods of cultivating this land will undergo a complete trans- 
formation, with resultant beneficial effects on the entire economy of the 


countryside and upon the living con- 
ditions of countless peasants. 

Italy is principally an agricultural 
nation. In the soil lie almost all hopes 
fov a prosperous future: a higher degree 
of civilization for all Italians cannot 
be realized without raising the moral 
and economic level of the peasantry. 

The agricultural lands of Southern 
Italy and the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, which should be the most 
fertile, are today least productive and 
require a vast program of land reclama- 
tion. It is for these areas in particula: 
that the agrarian reform program has 
been designed. 

x Bs a 

IF THE REFORMS were limited to 
breaking up the latifundia and _ ill- 
cultivated large holdings, and distrib- 
uting them among the landless peas- 
ants, the ultimate benefits would be 
minor. Italy’s acreage, whether con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, or 
divided among the many, will always 
give a small return as long as it con- 
tinues to be cultivated in the present 
antiquated manner; consequently, the 
poverty which characterizes much of 
Italy, and especially its northern por- 
tion will continue to prevail. 

The agrarian reform program which 
will soon be presented to the Chamber 
of Deputies envisages investment in 
the farm economy of new and Jarge 
capital. This will enable agriculture 
to take advantage of the latest scien- 
tific farming methods of utilizing water 
now wasted on irrigating arid lands: of 
developing the grazing industry and in- 
creasing the production of meat, milk 
and related products; and of building 
the fruit-growing industry. In addition, 
the construction of new roads and 
homes for the peasant, and the elec- 
trification of farming areas, are con- 
templated. In sort, the program pro- 
vides for broad action of a sort never 
once attempted in ninety years of na- 
tional unity, during which time the 
energy and lives of many Italians were 
squandered on reckless colonial ven- 
tures. 

This is the first big project under- 
taken by Italian postwar democracy. 
Had it been initiated two or three years 
ago, it might have eliminated many of 
the difficulties which have been pla- 
guing Italy since 1945. The nation’s 
economy would be more stable today, 
and the Communists would have been 
deprived of the political fuel provided 





by the poverty that still exists 
% x a: 

ALTHOUGH the Christian Demo- 
crats are chiefly responsible for gov- 
ermmnent policy —by virtue of thet 
absolute parliamentary majority—they 
cannot accomplish, alone,: reforms: s 
thoroughgoing as those proposed, which 
hit the economic interests of the 
wealthy classes. The reason is. that 
these wealthy classes are part of th 
Christian Democratic party. 

The Christian Democrats are not 3 
real political party, but a melange of 
different classes, interests and beliefs 
held together by common religious ties 
In the party are workers and peasants, 
shopkeepers and professionals, big in- 
dustrialists and big landlords. While 
the Church is what binds these dis- 
parate elements together into one po- 
litical organization, on an issue like 
agrarian reform the owners of the large 
Southern latifundia are likely to be 
arrayed agninst the landless peasantry 
This leaves the Christian Democratic 
government leaders in a_ dilemma, 
which can only be resolved by having 
Socialists in the government as a means 
of strengthening the progressive wing 
of the Christian party. 

The Communists watch, with ill- 
concealed apprehension, the steps being 
taken to push through land reform. The 
Communist party’s strength is declin 
ing, as was plainly shown during the 
attempted strike of last December Ist, 
which was a complete failure. This de 
cline, however, is being accompanied 
by a negative mood on the part of the 
masses. The latter, having lost faith in 
the Communists, have become skeptical 
and disillusioned with life in general; 
and skepticism and disillusionment are 
not constructive social forces. 

Accomplishment of important reforms 
by the anti-Communist ‘parties cap. 
transform this state of mind into a 
new social force. It is not enough to 
checkmate Stalin. The anti-Commu- 
nists must arouse new faith in the 
ability of the Italian Republic and its 
democratic parties to carry out far- 
reaching improvements in the life of 
the people. Nor is it enough for the 
working classes to cease to believe in 
communism; they must learn to believe 
in a positive, honest, and truly -pro- 
gressive alternative. Such is the major 
political and moral problem facing 
Italy. 
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win the General Election of Feb- 

ruary 23, 1950, by a substantial 
margin. This is no idle prophecy, nor 
is it based upon so-called “scientific” 
polis. It based upon an intimate knowl- 
edge of the British people gained dur- 
ing World War II. 

Few in Great Britain, even within 
the Labor Party, dared suspect in late 
May and June of 1945 that Labor would 
be swept into power. There was con- 
fidence that Labor would win many 
more seats than it enjoyed during the 
war years, but no one at Transport 
House or at London Labor Party head- 
quarters would predict as smashing a 
victory as did occur. There was no 
such cockiness at either Labor or Con- 
servative headquarters as one wit- 
nessed in the Dewey camp in 1948 in 
the United States. Seasoned British 
political observers whom I met at 
Psychological Warfare, SHAEF Head- 
quarters in London, were estimating 
that at best there would be so close a 
vote, that the continuance of the war- 
time Cabinet coalition would result. 
Labor had already announced that un- 
der no circumstances would that coali- 
tion be continued. 


"Tx BRITISH LABOR PARTY will 


Writing home on June 25, 1945, de- 
scribing the British Labor Party rally 
I had attended in Roval Albert Hall 
the previous evening, I said: “They’re 
scared about the election. Rather pessi- 
mistic.” I had just met Herbert Morri- 
son, Ernst Bevin and Clement Attlee. 
On July 7, 1945, The New Leader pub- 
lished the interviews which the three 
British Labor Party leaders had given 
me. All three had voiced the hope 
that the British Labor Party would be 
victorious -— but there was doubt in 
their voices. One could hafdly blame 
them. Royal Albert Hall opened its 
doors on Sunday, June 24, at 6:15 p. m. 
The Labor Party demonstration was to 


begin at 7 p. m. I stood backstage with 


W. J. Daines, Assistant Secretary of 


the London Labor Party and a staunch 
friend of The New Leader. Morrison, 
Attlee, Bevin, the late Ellen Wilkin- 
son, Percy Cudlipp, editor of the Daily 
Herald, and Harold Clay, Chairman of 
the London Labor Party in 1945, moved 
about nervously in a backstage side- 
room. The hall was slow to fill. At 7 
it was hardly filled at all. Those in 
the hall were entertaining themselves 
by singing such old labor ballads as 
“The Red Flag,” “To Arms” and ‘Soli- 
darity Forever.” Gloom settled over 
those of us backstage as it became 
evident that the speakers would not be 
addressing a full hall. Admission was 
by ticket only. Many _ pro-Laborites 
did not possess tickets. A hurried meet- 
ing of the London Labor Party execu- 
tive was called backstage. 


“If only to give our own peopk 
courage.” one of them remarked, “let 
us open the doors wide.” 


“Perhaps,” another remarked, “som: 


Tories ana their Communist buddi 


would come in and make a di 
turbance?” 


The debate ran pro and con until 
Ernest Bevin, his arm draped around 
Herbert Morrison, 
said: “Our people are outside. Open 


the shoulders of 


up the doors and let them in. We can’t 
have an empty arena and we must give 
our people enthusiasm.” 


The doors were opened. Many empty 
seats were filled. But the speakers still 
spoke to a just more than half-filled 
house. In. such an atmosphere the 
sritish Labor Party had conducted its 
1945 campaign. 


uM o ie 


THE CONSERVATIVES didn’t far: 


better. The largest arena in London 
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victory. 





F YOU WERE IN EUROPE during the balmy spring of 1945, you 
might have run into a curly-headed American GI who kept re- 
peating. “British Labor is going to win the election!” You may 

have been a little skeptical, and asked him if he had read the polls 
and the newspapers, if he really believed Britain would reject its 
war-time leader so easily. “Forget about Churchill and the polls and 
the newspapers,” the GI replied. “I'm telling you Labor is in!” That 
GI, no stranger to New Leader readers, was Walter K. Lewis. 
Looking back at his 1945 experience, Walter Lewis once again 
cautions us, “Forget about Churchill and the polls and the news- 
papers.” and thus explains why he once again predicts a Labor 








was a dogtrack not far from The 
Strand. The Conservatives had rented 
it in the hope that the presence of 
Winston Churchill would fill it to 
overflowing. Churchill spoke to full 
kennels of greyhounds and to a hand- 
ful of diehard Conservatives. The 
photographs of the empty dogtrack 
sent hopes skyrocketing at Labor Party 


headquarters in London's’ Transport 


House. 


It took no keen observing to realize 
that the wartime popularity of Winston 
Churchill was on the wane. A week's 
tour of the British Isles (through the 
courtesy of a Lieutenant who gave me 
a furlough at the right time), presented 
me with an opportunity to meet old 
friends and to .meet new ones. It was 
through visits to industrial areas, pro- 
vineial towns, farm lands, that I 
Jearned first-hand that the British 
people were going to sweep Conserva- 
tive policies out and Labor Party poli- 
cies in. The British people wanted a 
prototype of the New Deal and even 
more to the Left. They were not afraid 
of Socialism democratically adminis- 
tered. The British people do not easily 
political 


emotions are especially well preserved 


betray their emotions. Their 


But in the pubs, in the intimacy of the 
third-class of a British railway car, in 
the parks, near the plant gates. in thei 
homes, an American G.I. could win the 
confidence of the British people Ou) 
‘Yankee enthusiasm” won them ove 
and this writer, on furlou: n oa 
strange land, attended political meet 
Ings, spoke with a cross-section of the 
British people, and used his “Yankee 
enthusiasm” to get the facts. 


One evening late in May, the polit 
ical fireworks burst out in full bloom. 
Winston Churchill, speaking as_ the 
standard-bearer of the Conservatives, 
made a radio address over the BBC 
outlining his party’s policies. I sat in 
the home of a Liberal voter listening 
to Churchill’s voice. It was the second 
time I had heard it on British soil. 
The comments of those who listened, 
among my British hosts, ranged from 
a brief laugh after Churchill accused 
Morrison of setting up a “Socialist 
gestapo” to a solemn shake of the head 
by an oldster who observed: “Winnie 
has had too many tonight!” 


The next day the pro-Churchill press 
was even less enthusiastic. No on 
would dare suspect Herbert Morrison 
or Clem Attlee or Ellen Wilkinson 
of being members of any form ol 
“Gestapo.” The next evening, if recol 
lection holds true, Ellen Wilkinson r¢ 
plied. It was as though I were sitting, 
as I did years ago, at the feet of Gus 
Claessens or his younger associate, Gus 
Tyler, and listening to a lecture on 
how Sacial Democracy was the answer 
to the ills of the world. And I now 
heard this same lecture on the BBC! 
And from a Cabinet minister! 


Countless rallies were held daily 
throughout Breat Britain. Techniques 


were employed by all sides that made 
an American wonder if political cam- 
paigns at home were at all mature. 
Winston Churchill had decided to ad- 
dress workers during their lunch hour 
near a wartime plant. Labor Party 
intelligence knew that Churchill would 
be late for his appearance and so pro- 
ceeded to hold its meeting beforehand, 
Aftei lambasting the Conservative 
record, the Labor speaker noticed that 
the Churchill entourage was approach- 
ing the scene. Very quickly the speaker 
outlined some questions that were to 
be hurled at Churchill. As Churchill 
neared, the Labor speaker shouted: 
“And now, the Labor Party presents 
yvoeur next ex-Prime Minister!” and 
With that the Labor soundtruck Icft 
the meeting. Churchill spoke to a hos- 
tile crowd! 


POLITICAL RALLIES held in local 
communities, at which prominent 
Cabinet ministers spoke in behalf of 
themselves and fellow-candidetcs, 
drew heavy attendance. Under British 
electoral law every Cabinet minister, 
irom the Prime Minister to the last 
nember of a Parliamentary secretariat, 

ust be clected from a constituency 
Therefore it was not unusual to see 


Conservative Cabinet ministers walk- 
ng throug bomb rubble to ad 

working-class districts or for Labor 
niniste to be seen getting out o 


ars to address meetings in Mayfair o 


Throughout the campaign one «cot 
the feeling that the British odeople 
were deeply interested in their polit- 
ic] affairs. Attendance at outdoor coin- 
munity rallies was greater than 12 
sees on the streets of New York dur- 
ing a heated campaign. Workers in 
shops and plants reported, without 
coercion, to the nearest Labor Party 
headquarters for assignments, 


You cannot predict a Labor Paity 
victory by sitting in the Savoy Hoicl 
and drinking with fellow-newsmen. It 
Was necessary to get out and among 
the people. My prediction of an iimn- 
pending Labor victory was clinched 
on the evening of July 2, 1945. It was 
a drizzling night. The newspapers ha:l 
Winston Churchill 
would make his last appearance in th 


announced that 


campaign riding in an open car 
through the streets of London bidding 
the populace to vote for his party 
Such an announcement, if made in tiie 
United States for a 
figure, would have brought out thron 


imilarly noted 
Not so on July 2, 1945. For on that 
evening Bob Hope had paid an 
nounced visit to a Sirand theatre. T 
throngs were there to pay tribute to 
Hope and, as Winston Churchill, a 
chest microphone draped about him, 
sat high on the backrest of an open c: 
exhorting the people to vote for his 
party, hardly a handful of people 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Heard on the Left 


AMES MATLES, the UE brain, quietly resigned from the Com- 
munist party several months ago, because he disagreed with the 
party's trade union policies, not its political program. At least 
that’s what he told John L. Lewis, to whom he offered his embat- 
tiled UE. 
ok ° 

Within a week after he had become part owner of Bill Brown’s 
Health Farm, a secular retreat in the Poconos, Ray Middleton (who 
replaces Ezio Pinza in South Pacific next June) fled—‘for reasons of 
health,” he said—to Florida for a five-weeks’ rest. The farm’s new 
manager is Baynard Kendrick, the novelist and author of Light’s Out. 

One of New York's most astute laborite-politicians said aloud the 


other day: 
“We'll vote for a new Mayor next November.” 


The purge raging within the Communist party has, according to 
people who know. sent the party’s membership down to between 
20,000 and 25,000. Expulsions and resignations. 


Norman Thomas has sent a scorcher of a letter to F.D.R. Jr. be- 
cause the New York Congressman in his O'Dwyer-substituting speech 
Saturday night, Jan. 28, said he “hated” socialism just as he hated 
communism and fascism. 


Abraham L. Pomerantz, Lee Pressman’s partner, is not happy 
about the Communist party and his client, Gubitchev. 


Sidney Hook will guest professor at University of California 
this coming summer. 


Whatever you may have heard, this is fact—Eisenhower wants 
the GOP nomination. He’s a little uncertain how to go about getting 
it and he’s not happy at the prospect of a fight but he wants to be 
President in 1952. 


It’s Tobin vs. Lodge for governor of Massachusetts next fall, 


icith outcome uncertain. 


CIO Executive Board is meeting next week to take up expulsion 
of CP unions. 


Dr. Wilhelm Reich, father of the orgone, has produced a couple 
of films at his Maine laboratory which, he claims, proves conclusively 
the existence of the orgone “substance.” 

This column did Herbert Northrup an injustice recently in refer- 
ring to him as a representative of the “extreme right.” Dr. Northrup, 
a distinguished economist whose just-published book, Economics of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, is an outstanding text, has done 
important research studies in the field of anti-Negro discrimination 
in labor and industry. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg is being asked to interest himself 
in amending the new DP bill so as to eliminate a clause which would 
exclude “Marxists” from admission to the U.S. 

“ * o 


Charles Yale Harrison’s Thank God for My Heart Attack will 
be dramatized over CBS on February 26, not February 14, as pre- 
viously reported. 


Rep. Leo Allen, an Illinois Republican, is the latest recruit to the 
Rankin ranks or the rank Rankins. Before FEPC hearings at the 
House Rules Committee, he charged “discrimination” because “Jewish 
CIO men from Detroit and Milwaukee have come into my district 
and are running a Jew named Goldman against me.” Russell Gold- 
man, ClO-endorsed, veteran, is running as a Democrat. 


Sometime ago, Sir Thomas Beecham starting a rehearsal of his 
London Philharmonic, turned to Leon Goosens, the renowned oboist, 
and, as is the custom, asked him to sound his A for the orchestra. It 
was one of those days and Goosens’ A came out very, very wobbly. 
At which the short-tempered Sir Thomas turned to his orchestra and 
in his sweetest tone said: “Take your choice, gentlemen.” 


For a long time, Billboard, the amusement weekly, described 
phonograph records which it believed were particularly attractive to 
Negroes as “race” records. However, in recent issues, it’s dropped the 
word in favor of a new euphemism—‘“Rhythm and blues” records. 

ck K ok 

The Committee on the Nation’s Health almost foundered when 
Anna M. Rosenberg and her devoted followers, the Laskers, withdrew 
from the Committee, a resignation which meant a loss of $100,000 to 
its finances. But the AFL and CIO have put up some money for the 
Committee, spearhead of the national health insurance forces, and 
everything is alright again. The Whip. 











THE H-BOMB M 


By HAROLD C. UREY 


has been done for the people of the United 
States by Senator Johnson (D., Colo.). 
Quite’ unwittingly, and I believe unwillingly, 
he has brought to the attention of the people 
of the United States a problem which should 
have been considered by them a very long time 
ago, but because of the unwillingness of the 
United States officials to take the people into 
their confidence had not previously been 
brought before us. Most of the facts in regard 
to this have appeared occasionally in the news- 
papers, but most people have believed that the 
discussions were on a par with a great deal of 
the hysteria in regard vo atomic bombs. | refer 
to the so-called hydrogen bomb. The Alsop 
Brothers are my authority for the statement 
that this problem was considered in 1945 by 
President Truman, and on the advice of two 
prominent scientists it was decided that no 
development of this weapon should be made. 
These decisions in regard to the hydrogen 
bomb have been made in an almost unbeliev- 
able atmosphere. Those people who decided we 
should not develop it believed that the U.S.S.R. 
could not get the ordinary atomic bomb in less 
than ten or fifteen years. Time has proved them 
incorrect on this point. Moreover, due to some 
curious prejudice which I think I understand, 
the advisers to the United States government 
have not wished to follow certain lines of 
development in regard to this problem. No 
such prejudice exists among the Canadians, 
British, French and presumably the U.S.S.R., 
and this has put the United States in a very 
unfavorable position relative to what might 
have been, even though we decided not to build 
the bomb. I cannot be more specific without 
disclosing technical information, which it is 
not my intention to do at all. The result of this 
is a situation highly dangerous to the United 
States—in fact. we may have already lost the 
armaments race. 


R tas teen A VERY GREAT SERVICE 


* % 


THE QUESTION BEFORE US is this: Should 
the hydrogen bomb be built? First of all, it has 
been publicly reported for several years that 
such bombs would have a capacity of the order 
of one thousand times the capacity of the atomic 
bomb which has developed in the past. It has 








been reported that if such bombs were dropped 
off the Pacific Coast of the United States the 
prevailing winds would carry the radioactivity 
over this country and would result in the ex- 
tinction of all forms of life. I cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of this statement, but the effects 
of the radioactivity would certainly be far 
greater than those so dramatically exhibited at 
the Bikini Baker Day bomb test. It is unnecess- 
sary to emphasize the great undesirability of 
such bombs in the world. I think it is some- 
thing we all hope very much cannot in the 
nature of things be done. I personally hope very 
much that the bombs will not explode, no 
matter how much effort is put into the project. 
However, nature does not behave in the way 
I should like at times, and so there is ne use in 
engaging in wishful thinking. I think we should 
assume that the bomb can be built. 


The Alsop Brothers say that the cost would 
be two to four billion dollars for the develop- 
ment of these bombs. This I doubt seriously. 
I am not connected with this project in any 
way, but it is difficult to see how the develop- 


HUET DORECHOMPOPOUEPPTOOUAUUUEEE SUGEEST 


R. HAROLD C. UREY 
ica‘s most renowned 
tists, worked on the 

hattan Project during the \ 
later on the Presi- 
dent's adviisory 
committee of 
atomic scientists. 
Now at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, Dr. 
Urey on January 
27 was the first 
scientist to pub- 
licly urge building 
of the hydrogen 
bomb. He did so 
at the second 
Roosevelt Day 
Dinner of Americans for I 
tion. Although the Presid 
later gave the go-ahead tc 
struction, Dr. Urey’s analysi 
that make this weapon ne 
cogent and lucid. 
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ment itself should cost more 
million dollars exclusive of 

terials. It would of course in 
able scientific and engineerin; 
would much prefer to see em 
time developments. 

BUT LET US TURN to wh: 
in the world today. I think \ 
complacent in regard to wha 
can do in this respect, as man 
connection with the developn 
nary atomic bomb. To bespec. 
that the U.S.S.R. is developin; 
suppose that she should get 
seems to me that there is 
temperament of the present 
tween east and west that wou 
lieve that the rulers of the U. 
reason approximately as follo\ 

“It is true that the boml 
dangerous, and we would not 
so much radioactivity in the 
danger ourselves and the peoy 
the explosion of a few of thess 
us the world. Therefore, we 
bombs and issue ultimata to tl 
tries, and the millenium of cor 
with us immediately. After t! 
government of the U.SS.R. 
stocks of bombs and no more v 
in the world.” 

This is a very good argumen 
if any bombs would need to bh 
atomic bomb is a very impo 
war, but hardly decisive, as ev 
phasized from the beginning. 
the hydrogen bomb would no 
that ultimata would be accep! 
be unnecessary to deliver the b 
to me to be the situation. 

In view of such a situation t 
can decide to intentionally los 
race, which is what our decisi 
amounted to. Suppose instead 
we decide we will build the 
Suppose that we get the hydr 
Then what do we do? Do wer 
the U.S.S.R. also has it and \ 
mate? It is quite out of cl 
democracies to deliver ultima 
losophy I have ascribed*to th 
the cold war. This is one of t 
I cannot answer, and which I n 
you. Suppose we develop the 
and suppose we get it first. T 
do next? 

Suppose that two countries 
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d cost more than a hundred 
xclusive of the cost of ma- 
of course involve a consider- 
d engineering talent, which I 
er to see employed on peace- 
ts. 
TURN to what the situation is 
ry. I think we should not be 
gard to what other countries 
pect, as many people were in 
the development of the ordi- 
. To be specific, let us ‘assume 
is developing this bomb; and 
should get it first. Then it 
at there is nothing in the 
the present negotiations be- 
est that would lead us to be- 
ers of the U.S.S.R. would not 
tely as follows: 
at the bomb is exceedingly 
e would not wish to produce 
ivity in the world as to en- 
and the people of Russia, but 
few of these bombs will win 
lerefore, we will build these 
iltimata to the western coun- 
enium of communism will be 
ely. After this the universal 
he U.S.S.R. will abolish all 
id no more will ever be made 


vod argument. In fact, I doubt 
iid need to be exploded. The 
4 very important weapon of 
ecisive, as everybody has em- 
» beginning. But I wonder if 
nb would not be decisive, so 
ild be accepted and it would 
deliver the bombs. This seems 
situation. 

a situation the United States 
ntionally lose the armaments 
at our decisions to date have 
pose instead of deciding this, 
1 build the hydrogen bomb. 
get the hydrogen bomb first. 
do? Do we merely wait until 
has it and we have a stale- 
e out of character for the 
liver ultimata with the phi- 
cribed:to the one enemy in 
s is one of the things which 
nd which I merely put before 
develop the hydrogen bomb, 
ot it first. Then what do we 


‘o countries have the hydro- 
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gen bomb. Is it not believable that sooner or 
later an incident may occur which would make 
these bombs be used? This is a question again 
which I cannot answer definitely. I would say, 
however, that the probability that a war will 
start is increased if two groups each believe 
that they can wir the war. This is true regard- 
less of weapons and their magnitude. It is very 
difficult to get an exact balancé¢ of power. This 
is what we know in physical science as a situa- 
tion of unstable equilibrium; one like balancing 
an egg on its end. The slightest push topples 
the egg in one direction or another. I have 
maintained. and many of my friends have main- 
tained, that the only constructive way to solve 
the present situation is by adopting the Atlantic 
Union Resolution now in the Senate and House 
of the Congress of the United States, looking 
forward to a federal union of the democratic 
countries. Only in this way will we be able to 
maintain an overpowering political, commer- 
cial, military and ideological strength relative 
to the east. Only in this way do we have an 
enormous unbalance of power, so that perhaps 
the one side does not attempt to start a war 
because they recognize that they cannot win, 
and the other side does not need to start a war 
because the weaker side cannot attack. If this 
organization were perfected in the next few 
years there would be no question about the 
strength of the west, and this regardless of the 
existence of any type of bombs in the world 
might lead to a peaceful solution of the 
problem. 


MY OWN CONCLUSION in regard to this 
problem is: 

First, I am very unhappy to conclude that the 
hydrogen bomb should be developed and built. 
I do not think we should intentionally lose the 
armaments race; to do this will be to lose our 
liberties, and with Patrick Henry, I value my 
liberties more than I do my life. It is impor- 
tant that the spirit of independence and liberty 
should continue to exist in the world. It is 
much more important that this spirit continue 
to exist than that I or you or any group should 
continue this mortal existence for a few years 
more. 

Second, there is no constructive solution to 
the world’s problems except eventually a world 
government capable of establishing law over 
the entire surface of the earth. It is necessary 





to take whatevyz steps we possibly can in that 
direction, and to take them as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Any steps of any kind whatever that 
move in this direction, including the United 
Nations, all of the international organizations 
sponsored by the UN. the Atlantic Pact, the 
establishment of an Atlantic Union over the 
democratic countries of the world which under- 
stand each other from the standpoint of polit- 
ical institutions, general philosophy of life, and 
religions, and the extension of any such organi- 
zation to as much of the rest of the world as 
possible and in as short a time as possible. May 
I emphasize, this is the only constructive direc- 
tion in which to work in connection with the 
whole problem. 

I live in two worlds: the one where I live this 
physical existence; and the one I hope for. I 
can recommend without any feeling of guilt 
that we build a terrible weapon of war, using 
the weapons of democracy to fight infringe- 
ments of democracy. I work for a situation of 
law and order that will make it possible eventu- 
ally to abolish all such weapons and to cease 
their manufacture. 








Labor on the Campus 


By JOEL SEIDMAN 





f .- . . . . 
Our guest columnist this week, Joel Seidman, is a veteran in 


the field of trade union education. He spent many years at the 
famous Brookwood Labor College, and is now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Chicaga. This is another in a continuing series of articles 


on various aspects of labor education. 
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of labor education activities on the part of coHeges and univer- 

sities. In labor’s gratefulness for the educational facilities opened 
for it, however, the theory underlying the establishment of the labor 
education venture has passed relatively unnoticed. Too little atten- 
tion has been paid, similarly, to the type of control that might be 
exercised by a state legislature or by the administrative heads of an 
insitution, whether publicly or privately operated. 

Especially deserving of close examination is the tendency, 
apparent in the case of some state universities, to form institutes to 
serve both management and labor groups, sometimes with the same 
staff of teachers. Implicit in this attempt is the belief that teachers 
in his area do not have value judgments that color their attitudes and 
aftect their acceptability to labor or management groups. Often there 
is the further belief that labor-management conflict can be resolved 
if only the parties understand each other, with the joint class con- 
ceived of as the instrument to achieve this understanding. These propo- 
sitions deserve much more careful scrutiny than they have received. 


Tor LABOR MOVEMENT has properly encouraged the expansion 


AMONG THE SUBJECTS that interest union members are-sev- 
eral of a non-controversial nature, such as public speaking or parlia- 
mentary procedure. It may well be that in such areas the point of 
view of the instructor counts for little, and that so long as he is tech- 
nically competent he would be equally acceptable to labor or manage- 
ment, separately or in a joint class. Such studies, however, are in the 
minority in any labor program. 

More typical subjects in a labor curriculum involve issues over 
which labor and management disagree sharply. Important labor 
studies, indeed, involve the technique of carrying on struggles with 
management successfully. How should a contract clause be written 
to afford labor maximum protection? How should a grievance argu- 
ment be presented or a strike or organizing campaign conducted? 
What types of structure or administration increase labor’s effective- 
ness as a bargaining or fighting organization? What goals should labor 
have, in the short or long run? 

A workers’ education enterprise that cannot discuss such prob- 
lems from the point of view of labor is sterile, whatever the knowl- 
edge or teaching skill of the staff. Does the instructor believe that 
labor unions are an essential part of a democratic society, or does 
he view them as evidence of management’s failure to adopt an 
enlightened personnel policy? Does he think that the country will 
be better or worse off if the area of collective bargaining is enlarged 
to include various functions now typically regarded by management 
as its exclusive province? Does he believe that the distribution of 
wealth and political power in this country should be altered, and in 
what direction? The answers to questions such as these involve a 
teacher’s value judgments, which in turn measure his acceptability 
to a workers’ class. A teacher is not an arbitrator, expected to be 
neutral as between the conflicting parties, and to decide a point at 
issue within the framework of an agreement that the parties have 
adopted. 

This is not to say that a teacher with either a labor or manage- 
ment orientation may not occasionally teach the other group with 
profit to them. If the instrucor is well-informed on labor history, for 
example, both foremen and stewards should profit from his analvsis 
of the development of unionism in this country—though here as else- 
where the value judgments of the teacher are of great importance. 


THE DESIRABILITY of a joint labor-management class, aside 
from the question of the instructor’s point of view, raises additional 
problems. Will there be a tendency for the two groups to mouth 
stereotyped phrases, to express views that they might be expected 
to hold, whether in fact they do or not? Will thev discuss issues 
guardedly, avoiding saying anything that might later, be used against 
them in collective bargaining? If so, some function is performed, in 
the sense that people become informed about another point of view, 
but the price may be to inhibit the discussion of more vital matters. 
What policy should be adopted in an area where disagreement now 
exists within labor ranks? Questions of this type can be discussed 
frankly only within the labor family. 

Also of great importance is the practical question as to the re- 
spective level of development of the management and labor repre- 
sentatives attending the class. Where a union and company organize 
a class of the foremen and stewards who daily deal with each other, 
no problem exists. But, at least within one instructor’s limited ex- 
perience, the management representatives most likely to attend a 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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The Novel As Gesture 


A LONG DAY’S DYING. By Fredrick Buechner. Alfrad A. Knopf. 


276 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


LONG DAY’S DYING belongs to a new school of the novel, a school 
of which the critics are as yet mainly unaware, one that makes use 
of the critical tenets of the “new criticism”—especially those that 

have to do with language as symbolic action (Richards, Burke, Blackmur), 
and also one that has assimilated the mythic revolution that Eliot pre- 
dicted would end the novel as a form. Other elements in the novel that 


were once outrageous experiments, 
having to do with time and its dis- 
placement and condensation, having to 
do with point-of-view and its psy- 
chology, are also a part of the tradi- 
tion on which these new novelists 
build. To state it more simply: today’s 
advanced novelists are not experiment- 
ing, they are accomplishing a_break- 
through—firmly based on the exper!- 
ments of the first twenty-five years of 
this century and the criticism of the 
second twenty-five years a break- 
through into new experience. 


Mr. Buechner’s novel seems to be 
almost a classroom example of the 
theories of the “new critics” set to the 
test. One of the most interesting aspects 
of the novel is that it is conceived as 
a gesture, no doubt after Mr. R. P. 
Blackmur’'s significant essay, Language 
As Gesture. Any work of art, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blackmur, is essentially 
gesture. In architecture, a church-spire 
expresses the vaulting desire of the 
pious, “an arrow, aimed at the Almighty, 
carrying, in its gesture. the whole 
church with it.” So in A Long Day’s 
Dying, the protagonist, Tristram Bone, 

revealed by his gesture as an impo- 
tent suitor of both God and his beloved, 
Ehizabeth Poor. When Tristram visits 


the Cloister admiring a primitive 


mage of a saint } gets his hand 
‘aught in it and must bend his knee 
1 c ape thi gesture expresse hi 


haracter, the la 
n adumbrates and embellishes it, the 
‘sture moves towards Bone and Bo 
moves towards the gesture. 
Similarly, the other characters art 
also conceived as gestures. Emma Plaut, 
Tristram’s cook and maid, is a scrub 
and a bow—she reads in the newspaper 
that a statue of Goethe has been be- 
smirched by hoodlums and sets out for 
the park with a pail and scrubbrush 
to cleanse the image of her country- 
man. The confusion of gestures be- 
tween Tristram and his pet monkey, 
Simon, further bewilders poor Emma, 
who is also confounded by the acci 
dental likeness of her ancient and wily 
grandmother to the monkey. Elizabeth 
Tristram’s beloved, is the gesture of 
beauty, the equilibrium of vouth, tragic 
n that Elizabeth is the mother of 
grown son, Leander, and is losing her 


balance, her characteristic gesture. 
Leander, her son, is safe as long as | 
ives in hi noment, the same stasi 
unconsciously attained that Elizabeth 
must now consciously strive to gain. 
Maroo, Elizabeth’ nother in the 
South, has the directness of age—‘‘she 
eould act as directly and deftly as she 
reached for a cigarett for this was 
° 
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ef a novel to be published in the 
Fall by Scribner's. 
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part of what was left her.” George 
Motley, a novelist, is only a show-off, 
i man who pretends to gesture to give 
himself the appearance of reality, while 
Paul Steitler, whose only try for 
vesture is to act naturally, ends by 
enacting “the role almost of the 
eighteenth century courtier playing at 
being a shepherd.” 

The PLOT PARALLELS that of a 
“myth” of Tireus and Procne, king and 
queen, and their son, Itys. Incidentally, 
I suspect Mr. Buechner of contriving 
this “myth” which is a patchwork of 
Medea, Ulysses and others. The queen, 
bored by a happy marriage, requests 
the presence of her sister, Philomela. 
The king grants the request, but 
ravishes and mutilates the sister on the 
journey home. Philomela, banished 
and mute, weaves her tale into a 
tapestry that is sent to the queen who, 
on understanding its message, rejoins 


her sister and conspires with her to 
revenge themselves on the king. Their 
cruel vengeance is to serve up Itys, the 
king’s son, to Tireus and inform him 
of the nature of his meal after he has 
eaten it. Tireus, maddened, pursues 
them across the barren plains until 
their capture seems imminent. Philo- 
mela and Procne pray to the gods to 
save them and all three—pursuer and 
pursued—are transformed “into birds, 
a nightingale, a sparrow, and a hawk, 
to fly screaming into the blue sky.” 

In the novel, Tristram is Tireus, 
Motley is his Procne, Elizabeth is 
Procne’s Philomela. (There is this 
curious trait of Motley’s that is evi- 
dence of his inverted nature: his only 
desired relationship with a woman is 
“that rather specialized intimacy which 
is based on tacit and mutual agree- 
ment as to the undesirable grotesque- 
ness of a physical relationship.) Leander, 
Elizabeth’s son, serves as Itys, but, 
curiously, Tristram is incapable of 
ravishing Elizabeth, as “myth” says he 
should, but must leave the task to a 
younger man, a mock lout, Paul 
Steitler, who thus becomes an under- 
study of Tireus, and later, when Mot- 
ley leaves the scene irresponsibly, even 
a substitute Procne. Yet it is Elizabeth, 
who when Tristram inquires as to her 
escapade with Paul, sacrifices her son 
to him by implying a homosexual rela- 
tionship between Paul and Leander. 


Maroo, godly in her age. hearing her 
daughter’s hysteria on the telephone, 
comes to visit Elizabeth, falls sick on 
the way, and on her deathbed ‘her 
fevered vision transforms Tristram, 
Paul and Elizabeth—Tireus, the mew 
Procne and Philomela—into three, ‘tor- 
mented birds. Leander alone survives 
in the magical safety of his youth. 

One of the reasons for my suspicion 
that Mr. Buechner has invented this 
“myth” lies in the inapposite ambiguity 
of Elizabeth, Paul and Motley’s roles 
(although the name Motley is a clue) 
which is a little over-cautious. That 
the myth is secondary to the gesture 
as elements in the technique of this 
novel is revealed by the fact that the 
death of Simon, the monkey, is much 
more of an impact than the death of 
Maroo, the human as god. Yes, Simon’s 
death—the creature, all gesture, dies by 
imitating the suicidal stroke of his 
master’s razor which Tristram had used 
a moment earlier to tease with suicide 

is the climax, the denouement, the 
end of the real drama, and Maroe’s 
expiration is the tragi-comic epilogue. 
The inversion of values, the slightlv 
precious irony, is neat—and-it gives us 
the gesture. 

Mr. Buechner’s gesticulation is that 
of the thumb to the nose. He’ has 
cocked his snook .at Mr. Blackmur 
while studiously following his mentor, 
as might any apt and impudent pupil. 











The Making of a Statesman 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, MASTER STATESMAN. By Eric Estorick. The 


John Day Company. 342 pp. $5.00. 


By MARK STARR 


RIC ESTORICK HAS EFFECTIVELY met a current need by writing 
i this detailed life of Stafford Cripps, master planner of a mixed econ- 
omy in the Britain of a labor government. Subsequent events have 
created a slight anti-climax because in this volume Cripps is still stoutly 
rejecting any suggestion that the devaluation of the British pound would 


help. Of course, he had to maintain this 
and, to that extent, deceive the general 
public right up to the moment of his 
return from Washington. (As it was, 
despite the closing of the banks on 
the Monday following his Sunday eve- 
ning broadcast of the news that the 
pound was reduced to $2.80, the curb 
peculators in Britain and elsewhere 
were making a killing.) 

The path Sir Stafford Cripps trod has 
not been direct or smooth. At first he 
had little if any social conscience, but 
this soon developed. He went left at 
such a rapid rate that he was expelled 
from the Labor Party in 1939 because of 
his effort to build up the anti-fascist 
Popular Front with the British Commu- 
nists. However, he was too powerful a 
personality to be ignored. He visited 
India, China and Russia, served as Brit- 

h Ambassador to Russia; became 
member of the War Cabinet, by per- 
onal interviews laid the plans for the 
independence of India, and served in 
ytther capacities until he was readmitted 
to the Labor Party early in 1945. Few 
men have attained eminence in so 
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many fields. He has been a distinguished 
scientist, barrister and King’s counsel, 
politician, fiery advocate of Christian 
Socialism and of a planned economy, 
and one-time critic of Buckingham 
Palace and royal coronation extrava- 
gance before he occupied his present 
position of directing the controls of 
British economy. 

Mr. Estorick finds no flaw in his 
confident hero although men and 
women who have worked close with 
Cripps say that he is sometimes com- 
pletely oblivious to the feelings of his 
colleagues and lacks personal warmth 
outside his own family circle. Access 
to letters and diaries made it possible 
for his biographer to trace the violent 
deviation from gradualism in 1931 to 
1939 and also how his feverent friend- 
ship for the Russian Revolution was 
modified when he and his colleagues 
were planning the recovery of Britain 
and Western Europe. 


By * x 


THE BIOGRAPHY VERY BRIEFLY 
suggests the tremendous crisis through 
which Britain is passing. The replace- 
ment of the British Empire by the 
British Commonwealth and the loss of 
British leadership in world power be- 


came very obvious after World War I, 
and World War II greatiy accelerated 
that development. Fortunately, in 
Great Britain the unbridled exploitation 
of the 19th century was halted in time. 
The leaders of British Labor were al- 
ways more under the influence of the 
Christian ethic than Marnian class con- 
sciousness. This enabled them to utilize 
the public service tradition of the re- 
sponsible and better elements of the 
British ruling class which also shared 
in a community feeling not so prom- 
ingently developed in other countries. 






Now Cripps is taking a prominent 
role in endeavoring to organize produc- 
tion.so that Britain can exchange goods 
for the food and materia] which she 
lacks. He is anxious to train workers 
capable of administering and maneging 
the publicly owned industries. He has 
pushed efficiency for private industry. 
He will need all his skill as an advocate 
to create new incentives in the minds 
of workers who until now have not 
made any serious protest against the 
austerity connected with his name. ‘This 
biography shows how Cripps has met 
the great leaders of the world powers 
on terms of equality. Now he-and his 
colleagues have the tremendous job of 
maintaining the support of the British 
people in the big endurance test which 
faces them as they apply democratic 
socialism to solve their economic prob- 
lems. Meanwhile, we wonder what will 
happen, outside of a world-wide 
planned elevation of the standard of 
life of the undeveloped sections of the 
two billion people of this planet, when 
all national groups insist on ‘being 
sellers to and not buyers from each 
other. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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Gandhi: Final Warning? 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. By Vincent Sheean. Random House. 374 pp. 


$3.00. 


GREAT SOUL: The Growth of Gandhi. By Herrymon Maurer. Doubleday 


and Company. 128 pp. $2.00. 


MAHATMA GANDHI: An Interpretation. By E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon- 


Cokesbury Press. 160 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by DANIEL JAMES 


OT SO ONG AGO Churchill, probably expressing what most West- 
erners then felt, called Gandhi that little brown-skinned fakir. Some 
set out to prove that Gandhism was a feudal, Oriental atavism. But 

since those days, war and revolution have made us humbly aware of the 
existence of forces which cannot be wished away by scientific method. We 
do not have to believe in “God” to possess that awareness—science itself 


has achieved, in humbling us, what 
“Goa” was unable to. Gandhi, it be- 
comes clear upon examining the works 
of three disparate authors—Vincent 
Sheean, E. Stanley Jones and Herry- 
mon Maurer—is one of those. rare 
forces. He can be “explained,” and 
then again he can not. 

It may be, of course, that the estim- 
ate of Gandhi by those who have been 
near him is as much the product of 
their search for new gods, as of 
Gandhi's inherent godliness. But at this 
point the chroniclers of Gandhi’s amaz- 
ing life are in exact agreement that 
Gandhi—whom they viewed with cold 
Western eyes, mind!—was_ utterly 
Christ-like in his every thought and 
deed, 

Herrymon Maurer’s tribute to Gandhi 
is not merely uncritical (one may ask: 
What is there seriously to criticize?) 
but is actually written in the mannez 
of the Scriptures. 

Sheean’s Lead, Kindly Light comes 
closest to being an odyssey of the 
writer’s, as well as of the subject’s, soul. 
It was written in the blinding radiance 
of a time of revelation, and frequently 
sparkles with lofty poetic images such 
as this, inspired during a retreat to 
the Himalayas to contemplate the Ma- 
hatma’s deatn: 

‘“.,.. There hangs about them the air 
of an .origin and a terminus, the be- 
ginning .and the end, confronting the 
bold manikin with an earth-spectacle 


of stars in heaven, but more immediate 
to his perception, as beneath the un- 
melting snow of the ultimate barrier 
there lies also the dust that is akin 
to the dust of his feet.” 

On the other hand, E. Stanley Jones 
is a Christian missionary who ap- 
proached. Gandhi in the critical spirit 
of a competitor, and who at the end 
of forty-years of proselytizing in India 
could write that Gandhi and he—Hindu 
and Christian—spoke “two different 
languages.”” Nevertheless, his Mahatma 
Gandhi too is a Christ. arisen, and he 
can finally dare ask in shaking tones: 

“Ts Gandhi our last warning and ouv 
last call?” 

As if to underscore science’s re- 
markable feat in humbling us where 
God failed, Sheean employs the arch- 
scientist Einstein to heighten the 


drama of Jones’ question. 


“Supposing the universe to .be a. 


mere happenstance,” writes Sheean, “a 
meaningless array of atoms storming 
through the void, it is at the very least 
worthy of remark that the most literal 
and downright of all apostles of peace 
—the only one of his line who made 
no exceptions and no qualifications— 
should have taught his lesson in the 
exact: time-era which also produced 
the limitless destructive power of 
modern physical experiment. Mahatma 
Gandhi, in other words, addresses one 
side of.man’s nature at the moment 
when Professor Einstein addresses an- 
other, and both say the same thing: 
make peace or perish. The spiritual ex- 
hortation is given greater power for 
the grossest minds by the fact that it 
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falls in a day so dark: it may be, in- 
deed, a final warning.” - 


a x * 


THE WEST, HOWEVER, admires 
Gandhi chiefly as a man of action. 
Gandhi led masses. Gandhi produced 
modern Indian nationalism. Gandhi 
developed a unique and _ effective 
weapon against imperialism—‘civil 
disobedience.” Gandhi liberated 400,- 
000,000 oppressed people. If he had not 
done these things, few today would be 
writing or talking about him. Yet it 
is the inner spiritual drive within 
Gandhi which enabled him to perform 
so well in the external world of real- 
ity. And what enhances these practical 
works, and elevates their maker into 
a realm which men like Roosevelt and 
Stalin—also powerful movers—will 
never inhabit, is that in Gandhi there 
is perfect unity between purity of ac- 
tion and purity of conception. 


“The greatness of Gandhi consisted 
in the fact that he would not look at 
the end results; he would use the right 
means, and the right results would 
follow.” E. Stanley Jones, who stresses 
this aspect again and again, as do 
Sheean and Maurer, here lays bare 
the core of the great moral struggle 
raging within all of us. Gandhi was 
prodf—at a time when such proof was 
a life-and-death necessity—that means 
need not contradict and finally destroy 
ends. 


Gandhi, in 1913, during one of his 
very first experiments in satyagraha, 
directed against the South African 
government, was asked to co-ordinate 
his contemplated mass march with a 
general railway strike then in prog- 
ress. Merger of the two actions would 
have compelled the government to 
yield both to the railwaymen’s de- 
mands and to Gandhi's. Any other 
leader would have seized the oppor- 
tunity—not a dishonorable one—so to 
defeat his enemy; but Gandhi refused 
on the ground that the two struggles 
were basically unrelated, and that he 
did not believe in taking advantage 
even of an opponent. 


La Pa ut 


GANDHI SAW THE TRUTH as a 
flawless whole for which one must be 
willing to die. This is the real mean- 
ing of satyagraha (from satya, truth; 
and agraha, force — literally truth- 
force). A man possesses only truth— 
earthy possessions are ephemeral; if 
truth, therefore, is the sole substance 
of existence, then a man must be will- 
ing to surrender his life for it. Maurer 
quotes Gandhi as saying, in his Auto- 
biography, “Money renders a man 
helpless.” Money makes man worship 
it, and thus replaces the real worth 
of life: truth. 

For this reason Gandhi could not 
conceive of India in terms of great 
power plants and ‘assembly lines, but 
as “a simple community in which 
neighbors could seek unity....” (Mau- 
rer). Gandhi’s labors at the spinning 
wheel were no atavistic symbol of this 
community, but an effort to create, by 
example, a degree of economic self- 


sufficiency for the sake of sheer sur- 
vival; without cottage industry, mil- 
lions of Indians would today be worse- 
clothed and worse-fed than they are, 
for British exploitation of India re- 
sources had left them with literally 
nothing but their bare hands with 
which to make a living. At the same 
time, this lesson in economic self- 
sufficiency (swadeshi) was preparation 
for self-government (swaraj), for it 
taught the people that they could be- 
come (politically) independent of Brit- 
ish imperialism. 

On the personal-theological plane, 
the spinning wheel was for Gandhi an 
act of extreme self-identification with 
the lowliest Indian (a fact which has 
obscured its eminently practical effects 
on Indian progress). As Sheean puts 
it: 

“Hindu philosophy with its final 
emphasis on self-realization and union 
with God appeared to him to be pre- 
cisely the same thing as the dissolu- 
tion of the personality (his own) in 
service to humanity. It was his ambi- 
tion... to reach zero as a personality 
and merge himself into the life of all 
others.’ (But is it not characteristic 
of Gandhi that even this frightening 
theological extremism of his — which 
demands _ self-annihilation — produces 
powerful life-giving effects: his ability 
to lose himself in the mass at once 
elevated him above it and enabled him 
to become one of the most effective 
popular champions ever known.) 

Love for one’s fellow-man, or service 
to him—or non-violence toward him 
is implicit in satyagraha. “What has 
come to be known in the West as “civil 
disobedience” or “non-violence” is thus 
an ineffectual translation of satyagraha, 
for Gandhi had in mind not the pas- 
sivity or neutrality implied in the 
prefix, “non,” but an active state of 
loving. And “The Truth he loved,” ob- 
serves Maurer, “was his weapon against 
what he hated.” 

“Whether mankind will consciously 
follow the law of love, I do not know,” 
Gandhi wrote. “But that need not dis- 
turb us. The law will work just as the 
law of gravitation works, whether we 
accept it or not.” 

Whether we accept his “scientific” 
assertion or not, the law of love did 
work for Gandhi—but, one suspects, 
because he consciously strove to make 
it work. The proof is that he stands 
almost alone in this age as a man hated 
by no one. 


* « me 


MANY HAVE NOTED the tragic 
irony in the fact that this peerless man 
of peace was struck down by an 
assassin’s bullet exactly two years ago. 
But to Gandhi, as Sheean abundantly 
makes clear, death by such means was 
no tragedy; instead, it represented ideal 
fulfillment of his desire to sacrifice his 
life Gf need be) to truth. Gandhi's 
death did indeed put an end to the 
communal slaughter which bloodied all 
India during the last years of his life. 
His self-immolation has already be- 
come the most significant unifying 
force underlying India’s current efforts 
at establishing peace, and as time ad- 
vances it may prove to be the one 
factor capable of bringing peace to 
India. Characteristically, Muslims 
mourned Gandhi's passing as deeply as 
their Hindu foes. 

For Gandhi had entered into the per- 
sonal lives of his people as no one be- 
fore him has. An ascetic by Western 
standards, he lived in strictest accord 
with what Indians expected of a Hindu 
dedicated to God; what really surprises 
the West is that, by the same token, 
he was more Christian than any con- 
temporary Christian. His fasts, his min- 
istrations to the leprous and the insane, 


his efforts to rescue prostitutes from 
abysmal slavery, his association with 
the untouchable caste to the point of 
doing their work of cleaning out 
latrines—all’ of this is really the story 
of Christ re-told. His personal warmth 
and good humor, his limitless love and 
charity, his humility, his accessibility 
to all, his devotion to those around him, 
his spartan simplicity of living (a spin- 
ning wheel, a copy of the Gita, and a 
pallet, were about all he owned)—all 
of this too is @ re-creation of the life 
of Jesus. Small wonder that the suffer- 
ing Indian people, like their Jewish 
precursors, hungrily sought and found 
in him themselves and their savior. 

But the West, instinctively reacting 
to Gandhi with love and respect, scarce- 
ly understands him. It finds it difficult 
to discern in this half-naked Easterner 
anything more than a lofty—perhaps 
the loftiest—reaffirmation of Hinduism 
with strong overtones of Christianity. 
It fails to see that in one who has so 
perfectly extracted, and fused, the best 
in the Hindu and Christian epics with 
the socio-moral requirements of our 
epoch, we may have the beginning of 
a genuine spiritual renaissance. 


WANTED: 


Readers of The New Leader 
Who Are Wondering About 
What's Happened to the S.P. 


The present sorry state of the so-called 
Socialist Party is puzzling to many who 
formerly looked to it for leadership 
and guidance. But this low condition 
is no surprise to the Socialist Labor 
Party, now in its 60th year as the 
mly Dona tide Marxian Socialist organ- 
ization in the U.S 

If you are one who is wondering 
about what has happened to the “S. P.” 
and WHY-—-the WHY alone is important 

or if you are interested in the subject 
of Socialism generally, should read: 


“THE BANKRUPTCY OF 
BOURGEOIS SOCIALISM” 


Here is a brilliant, profound and care- 
fully documented essay by the Ameri- 
can Marxist, Arnold Petersen, National 
Secretary of the Socialist Labor Party. 
An analytical history of the reform 
‘Socialist’ movement in the U.S. and 
throughout the world A masterful 
work that will open new vistas for the 
“disillusioned” because, while drawing 
the lessons ‘from the Socialist Party's 
career of corruption and opportunism, 
it also points the road that must be 
taken for the realization of the Marxian 
Socialist goal of peace, abundance and 
freedom tor ail. 


Read This Important Work 
in the WEEKLY PEOPLE 


This essay is being published serially 
in the WEEKLY PEOPLE, official orgar 
of the S.L.P. If you subscribe now 
we will send you the back issues so 
you may read it in its entirety. 





IF YOU ACT AT ONCE by sending 

your subscription on the coupon below, 

we'll send you, FREE OF ADDED 

COST, two important pamphlets giving 

additional background and data on 
this subject 
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Box 1076, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Labor's Sword of Damocles 


UNIONS AND CAPITALISM. By Charles E. Lindblom. Yale University 


Press. 267 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by IRWIN ROSS 


ROFESSOR LINDBLOM CONVERTS a danger into an inevitability. 

Lindblom argues, with vigor and an admirable self-confidence, that 

in the long run unions will destroy the competitive price system. 
For the unions, endlessly raising wages, will cause a degree of unemploy- 
ment and/or inflation which will thoroughly dislocate the economy. 


Out of the best of motives, Lindblom 
insists, will come the demise of the 
economic order to which most labor 
leaders pay their respects. The process 
is as subterranean as it is inexorable. 
In the first place, labor is still wedded 
to its traditional philosophy: “more 
and more—and now.” Many labor 
leaders are as parochial in their alle- 
giances as their forebears half a century 
ago: everything for their boys, and the 
est of the economy go hang. Lewis is 
the prototype here. 


If the difficulty were limited to the 
old-line unionist, our common _ peril 
would be minimized—but even the en- 
lightened leaders act the same way, 
although their verbalisms are more 
palatable. They are slower and mort 
circumspect in their methods, and thes 
consciously equate the interests of thel 
members with the interests of the 
larger community, but the result is the 
same: the total wage bill keeps rising, 
wage rates are set at a level far higher 
than that which would prevail if com- 
petition reigned in the labor market. 


All factors conduce to the same end 





~ 

Irwin Ross is the author of the re- 
cently published Strategy for Liberals. 
xX ae 
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\GAIN THE GOOSESTEP. By Delbe 


pany. 997 pp. $3.00. 





The enlightened unionists argue that 
an ascending level of wages props up 
market demand, perpetuates prosperity. 
The laborer is not exploiting the con- 
sumer, he is adding to the common 


stream of purchasing power. It is an * 


argument which both the public and 
the government have bought—and 
there is much truth in it, Lindblom 
agrees. The trouble, he insists, is that 
the unionists see wages-as-income, neg- 
lect wages-as-cost. If the latter effect 
of a specific wage boost outweighs the 
former, the economy suffers. 
Employers are often aware of this 
fact, the argument continues, but usual- 
ly they are either unable or unwilling 
to resist the demands of the unions. 
Unions are daily becoming more power- 
ful; and as industry-wide bargaining 
(and even economy-wide bargaining, 
through “key” wage decisions) tends to 
prevail, few employers have a com- 
petitive motive to block the unions. 
They accept a higher wage bill and pass 
the cost on to the consumer. Hence 
employer resistance cannot be de- 
pended on to keep the unions in check. 


x x 


UNEMPLOYMENT OR INFLATION 


or both will occur. Let’s trace Lind- 


rt Clark. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 
D iveu ¥ CLARK SERVED FOR TWO YEARS after the war as 
vi e 7 


Vew Yor! 
} 


assignment abroad: his wife, 


lditional copy was supplied by the hand-outs of Military 


C;erman: 


her future, her intentions and our 
in New York for quite a while directing 

radio program, his information on 
rermany seems supplied by the hand- 


outs, gossip, magazines and. letters-to- 


the-editor of the Morgenthau boys who, 


ike him, had to return to America: 
choing the noise of those who have 


turned from Catos (“Germany must be 


estroyed”), to Cassandras (“Now that 
rermany hasn't been destroyed, the 


~ 


orld is going to the dogs’), he wrote 

book which his publisher delicately 
calls “aroused and fiery.” The aroused 
Cassandra submits that Germany is 
enazified — Western Germany, that is 
For this, he bitterly scolds our generals 
and GIs, the planners and administra- 
tors of the United States. 


What makes Mr. Clark especially 
the fact that Amer- 
a is waging her cold war against So 
iet Russia rather than against the new 
Germany. In a kind of arrested devel- 


oused and fiery is 


opment, he looks nostalgically back t 
Potsdam when there was such a beau- 
t:iful friendship between this country 
and our Russian ally, and when we 





ean 
Norbert Muhlen has just returned 


from Germany where he spent sev- 
eral months, as visiting lecturer of 
sociology at the University of Frei- 
burg. and as The New Leader roving 
correspondent. 

‘i > 


12 . 





limes correspondent 


in Berlin. It was his first and only 
while not a German herself, spoke 


sovernment; additional gossip, by those who hang out at the Press Club 
Bar in West-Zehlendorf. In_ short. 

verience made Mr. Clark a great authority on Germany, her history and 
mistakes. Now that he has been back 


this somewhat fragmentary ex- 


permitted the Soviets to grab as much 
of Germany as they could swallow. 
Since Mr. Clark sees America threat- 
ened by a prostrate Germany rather 
than by the Russian world power, he 
is aroused about the “dismissal of 
honest and capable public servants .. . 
(in our Military Government) who had 
not yet been able to convince them- 
selves that a full breach with Russia 
was necessary or desirable; this over- 
due dismissal of Communists and fel- 
low-travelers in Military Government 
he calls—with a reference to unnamed 
informants-—the “obscene Red-hunt.” 
After—and because—these men were 
recalled, Western Germany went Nazi. 

He bitterly censures Information Con- 
trol Division of American Military 
Government for the anti-Communist 
campaign which it initiated at the time 
of the Berlin blockade; he calls it 
“anomalous” that it put an end to 
showering the Germans with “Amer- 
ican culture” in the form of plays by 
such rabid fellow-travelers as Miss 
Lillian Hellman and Mr. Clifford Odets: 
“instead of works of high artistic 
merit,” he sighs, “it turned to the hasty 
publication of Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain .. .;” and the German resistance 
to Moscow seems rather disgusting to 
Mr. Clark who defames it—again refer- 
ring to an unnamed = source —as 


“poison.” 


blom’s argument on unemployment: In 
the past, individual unions have raised 
wages to a point where employers were 
forced to economize on their labor 
force. If this tendency becomes general, 
one would imagine that either union 
self-restraint or outraged public opinion 
would force a reversal of union policy. 
Lindblom argues, however, that in 
specific situations in the past an en- 
trenched union has had its way despite 
all outcries. Indeed, Lewis went so far 
with his high wage policy in the twen- 
ties that he almost wrecked the United 
Mine Workers. 


In the future, however, union-caused 
unemployment may be invisible. For, 
if the economy as a whole is booming, 
employers may not be forced to lay off 
any workers; they will merely not em- 
ploy as many new workers as would 
otherwise be the case. All over the 
country, pools of unemployment will be 
created consisting of people who never 
had jobs in the industries ridden with 
union monopoly. Hence the unions will 
feel no responsibility. Indeed, they will 
be unable to know that they have 
caused the unemployment. This point, 
brilliantly argued, Lindblom uses to 
underscore the great danger of monop- 
oly wage-fixing. In the last analysis, 
the process is so insidious because it is 
unseen. 

Actually, this clinching point demon- 
strates how unprovable Lindblom’s 
whole argument is. He is saying, in 
effect, that when union-caused un- 
employment and inflation occur, the 
unionists, the economists, the govern- 
ment can, with apparent justification, 
ascribe these maladjustments to other 


Nostalgia for Potsdam 


WHILE WE ENGAGED in a cold war 
with Russia, Mr. Clark finds, we helped 
German reactionaries rather than Ger- 
man democrats. The question is only 
whom Mr. Clark classified in these 
categories, a question which he answers 
“We heard the widow of Carl von Os- 
sietzky,” Mr. Clark relates reproach- 
fully, “... describe the difficulties re- 
viving his magazine, famous before 
Hitler.” These difficulties came from 
American Military Government, and 
from the heirs of the man who owned 
the magazine; Mr. Clark does not tell us 
that Frau Maud von Ossietzky who had 
never written a line before in her life, 
who had to be considered “unreliable” 
for very serious political and other 
reasons by American licensing officers, 
and who tried to cash in on the memory 
of her great (anti-Communist and paci- 
fist husband), is publishing her ma- 
gazine now in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin, as an-open Communist propa- 
ganda sheet. In other words, Mr. Clark 
blames Military Government for keep- 
ing this Trojan horse—which he calls 
a genuine democrat—out of our zone. 

a wt t 

THIS WRITER IS PREJUDICED: he 

thinks that a foreign correspondent 


causes—producers’ monopoly, _insuffi- 
ciency of purchasing power in non- 
unionized sectors of the economy, lack 
of adequate investment outlets, etc. In 
short, it may be impossible to dis- 
entangle ‘the cause of our economic 
malaise. 
+. * oe 

THEN HOW DOES he know that the 
eause he has pin-pointed will be the 
prime cause? There is no way of know- 
ing. Lindblom’s argument is not, on the 
whole, susceptible to future empirical 
proof. (And indeed the evidence so far 
hardly supports his major contentions.) 
The trouble is that Lindblom is deal- 
ing with a number of variable factors 
—union cupidity, union self-restraint, 
public pressure, governmental caution, 
employers’ resistance. To prove his 
point, he has to assume that one ele- 
ment—union cupidity—will in the long 
run be more powerful than any coun- 
tervailing force. This is a rash assump- 
tion. With equal logic, one can assume 
that the growing economic sophistica- 
tion of unions—and their increasing 
sense of public responsibility—will 
keep their appetites within bounds (and 
indeed there’s a hint of this at the end 
of the book). : 

All this is not to gainsay Lindblom’s 
contribution. He has merely allowed a 
rigorous argument, and the pleasures 
of rhetoric, to lead him to an unwar- 
ranted certainty. On the other hand, 
he has drawn attention to a danger 
which liberal economists too often by- 
pass. What Lindblom predicts is not 
inevitable. But it is possible. He has 
overstated his case, but exaggeration 
is often necessary to jar the com- 
placent. 


should know something about the 
country which he covers, and that an 
author should have at least that fami- 
liarity with his subject which he can 
acquire by looking up the World Al- 
manac. Just to give an idea of Mr. 
Clark’s knowledge of Germany, Nazism 
according to his book, came to power 
in 1932 — it did only in 1933; that the 
Center Party was an “ultra-conser 
vative party,” while it was a middle- 
of-the-road party, and a bulwark of the 
democratic republic; that no “leading 
German since Goethe made a peaceful, 
co-operative gesture,” that never for 
the last hundred years “a German poli- 
tician called across the border except 
to declare war.” Whether this statement 
is based on ignorance or malice, we 
cannot decide; for any one slightly fa- 
miliar with the history of Germany it 


is, at any rate, a slander not worth — 


being answered. And a correspondent, 
writer, author able to put such a state- 
ment in print loses automatically the 


privilege of being taken seriously. 





Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 
Questions for Communists 


is now available again. Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarrass the Commu- 
nists, we have printed a 


SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 





Questions for 





Communists 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $........ for 
.- copies of Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 
“Answer Please! Questions for Com- 
munists.” 
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Dear Editor: 
e 
The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 


view. This is your department —let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








Praises Chamberlin's Article 
On Russian Anti-Stalinism 


From GEORGE HOWARD 


WAS MOST PLEASED to read in William Henry Chamberlin’s column 

] recently a short item entitled, “Keeping the Record Straight” 

(The New Leader, Jan. 28). In this item, Mr. Chamberlin sets forth 

a number of the most important facts about Soviet war-time desertions. 
His source in this case is a German officer, Herwarth von Bittenfeld. 


Although Mr. Chamberlin miglit 
perhaps have gleaned this information 
from other less informal sources, 1i is 
good that he has joined the rarks of 
the many who are now re-inspecting 
the conduct of the Soviet people dur- 
ing the war, in the hope that it might 
shed some light on our own. future. 
All these experts are now finding 
previously suppressed data that leads 
to one shocking conclusion: The Rus- 
sians were willing to fight agains? 
Stalin, even if it meant allying them- 
selves with Hitler. 

Of course, it should be pointed out 
that this was an assertion of inde- 
pendence rather than a case of sym- 
pathy for the Nazi cause. Anyone wag- 
ing war on Stalin was a welcome ally 
to the Soviet masses—the defeat of 
Stalin was the main object. Life in 
Stalinist Russia was a known and 
horrible quantity—life under Hitler a 
mystery. Therefore one took a chance 
—maybe life would be better. As for 
the massive Communist anti-Hitler 
propaganda, most Russians didn’t take 
it seriously. After all, the same Moscow 
radio that cursed Hitler claimed the 
Soviet Union to be a model of free- 
dom and prosperity. It was a case of 
the Bolsheviks crying “wolf” a few 
times too often. And only Hitler’s 
senseless and bloody purges in tha 
Ukraine enabled the Soviets to mobil- 





ize the people once again, in 1943 and 
1944. 

Another interesting point in Mr. 
Chamberlin’s article was the fact that 
the Soviets did not dare demand the 
prosecution of von Bittenfeld and 
Koestring—who worked with the 
Russians—as “war criminals.” Despite 
their need for scapegoats, the Bolshe- 
viks know when to be quiet. 


 % 
Radio News 
From JEROME SHOENFELD 


Your PARAGRAPH that Barney 
Tassler is “conducting a one-man camn- 
paign against forced listening in Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” is a lapse in reporting 
if it means that he alone is indignant 
enough to campaign. Franklin Pollak 
and Guy Martin intervened before the 
Public Service Commission, presenting 
two excellent briefs. The Transit Riders 
Association is preparing to bring the 
case to court; its president Claude N. 
Palmer announced that several well 
known lawyers have been retained. 
The Washington Post printed a series 
of good editorials. I don’t know how 
many people complain daily to their 
Congressmen,—those in Washingion 
who have Congressmen. 
Washingion, D. C. 





SDF News 


NATIONAL 


National Executive Committee meets 
in New York City, Saturday, Feb. 25, 
1 p. m., to act on the referendum 
recently passed relative to Socialist 
Unity. New York Coordinating 
Committee will meet in New York on 
Feb. 18 to deal with the same matter. 
... Philadelphia, Pa.: August Claessens 
speaks on “The Welfare State,” Friday, 
Feb. 24, at the Labor Educational 
Center, 415 S. 19th Street. . . . Boston, 


Mass.: Leon Arkin and August Claes= 
sens will speak at the Dorchester Open 
Forum, Sunday, March 12th, 11 a, m., 
and at the W. C. Branch 706 banquet 
that evening. Claessens also speaks for 
the Harvard Liberal Club, March 18th, 
and in Chelsea, March 19th. 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Station 
WEVD, Sunday, Feb. 12th, 9:30 to 10 
p. m. Topic: “The Brotherhood of 
Man.” Speakers: Esther Friedman, 
Julia P. Shainblum, August Claessens. 
Algernon Lee, moderator. 
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SUNDAY EVENING, 
Avoid disappointment by making 





THE WOMEN’S COMMITTEE OF THE RAND SCHOOL 


Presents Charles Gounod’s Opera 


FAUST 


with the regular cast of 


Stars, the Ballet and Full Orchestra of the 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Principal Members of the Cast: 


FEBRUARY 26th, 1950 


reservations now. Phone ALgonquin 
4-3094-5-6 or write to Mrs. Mollie Zwirn, Women’s Opera Committee of 
the Rand School, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, or come in person. 


. 


Raoul Jobin 


. so es Italo Tajo 
o « « « « « Robert Merrill 
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© « « « » « Licia Albanese 
me ae Inge Manski 


Claramae Turner 





Would Backs Be Turned 


If Hiss Were Fascist? 


From MURRAY BARON 
Chairman, New York County Liberal Party 


O THIS READER. the widespread expression of sympathy for Hiss 

and admiration for Acheson’s loyalty to him accentuates the double 
standard by which so many of our Liberals live. 

Substitute for Hiss a Nazi or Fascist equivalent and for Acheson a 

Senator McCarran (perish the thought) would we sympathetically describe 


how the young brilliant pro-Nazi State 
Department employee came by his 
Nazi ideology—how the depression 
years and growing international crisis 
contributed to his sincere conversion— 
to the Fascist ideology? We must “s- 
sume that some pro-Nazis are pos- 
sessed of intelligence, brilliance, culture, 
ambition, and yes, even idealism. We 
must not fail to recognize that Nazis 
and Fascists may have been mdtivated 
by the sincerest conviction that the 
cure of social and international ills re- 
quired the extermination of six million 
Jews—that a happier world community 
would develop under the rule of Pan 
Germania. 
x “ od 

BUT ARE THESE personal attributes 
to be divorced from the moral and 
human frame of reference within which 
they are exercised? Would all liberals 
concede that—in my hypothetical case 
—the mythical (I hope) pro-Fascist 
State Department prototype of Hiss 
and his assumed superior “Secretary of 
State McCarran” may both be sincere 
in their fanaticism and bigotry? 

The emotional and intellectual con- 
ditioning of many Liberals apparently 
does not yet enable them to evaluate 
the menace of the Communists and 
Communism by the same criteria by 
which they Fascist and 
manifested 


judge the 
Fascism. This is likewise 
by the double code of conduct when 


they oppose the recognition of the sec- 


ond-rate menace of Franco Spain and 
favor the recognition of the first-rate 
menace of Communist China. Both 
states crush religion, free trade unions, 
democracy and freedom. Both states 


Liberals and Democrats of all 
shades, both are the beneficiaries and 


repress 


in part creatures of external aid from 
dictatorships. 

Time, as we say, is of the essence. 
In this day of the H-Bomb, tne pre- 
sumably anti-Communist Liberal had 
better open both eyes— the left and 
the right. 

My sympathy, if any, in the Hiss- 
Chambers case goes out to Chambers. 
Socially ruined, bereft of a well-paying 
job, the subject of vicious rumor, 
spurned and pilloried by many so- 
called Liberals, he emerges as a tragic 
object lesson for any current member 
of the Communist Party who may con- 
template escape from that sordid, per- 
vasive, soul-destroying conspiracy. He 
will not be sheltered by that civilized, 
sophisticated, intellectualized Liberal 
community which never compromises 
with Fascism and Fascists. Not he, but 
his exposed erstwhile Communist col- 
leagues will be the objects of sympathy 
and understanding and benign toler- 
ance. 

The mentality which confuses Lib- 
eralism with Communism is assuredly 
not less confused when it comprehends 
this universal double-standard of mo- 
rality which yet plagues so much of 
modern Liberalism. 

It is a similar category of mind which 


confuses intelligent conservatism with 
Fascism. Because here, too, the irre 
ponsible conservative fails to cultivate 
the same conditional reflexe ViSs-a-v 

the Fascist as he does vis-a-vis the 
Communist. The great democratic lib- 
eral-conservative middle blo in ou 
democracy should be governed by one 
standard—unremitting and equal com- 
bat against the twin menaces of Com- 


munism and Fascism. 





A Laxative that is | 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢, Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
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Richard Armour's book 
of topical verses: 


Leading With My Left 
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Morals in Politics 


A collection of essays by: 


WM. H. CHAMBERLIN 
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Britain s 
‘45 Election 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


stopped to look and listen. Hope was 
but six blocks away. I walked the 
distance from Fleet Strect and the 
Strand to Trafalgar Square, where the 
crowds had gathered in volume to 
greet Churchill and to celebrate V-E 
Day only two months before. I counted 
about fifty persons there now. There 
was mild and sporadic applause. Almost 
a year later I saw New York City turn 
out in elaborate fashion to greet 
Churchill. The contrast was startling. 

Any newspaperman who had walked 
along the rows of slums in the cities 
of Britain, who had met the working 
people and the undernourished, who 
Visited the docks, the factories, and the 
settlement houses, who had spoken 
with the people of England, would 
have known immediately that despite 
all the gripes, despite all the endeavors 
by Conservative forces to place a false 
mask on the real Labor Party pro- 


gram, despite the shortcomings of 


Britain’s foreign policies, the Labor 
Party in 1945, as it will in 1950, was 
destined to be victorious. From Lime 
Street in Liverpool to High Street in 
any British village, you heard one 
hope: that a new Britain would “rise 
on the ashes of the old looking ahead 
and not back.” 

One had to be deaf in 1945 not to 
hear the heartbeats that sounded like 
drumbeats. 





Labor on the Campus 


(Continued from Page Nine) 

university-sponsored course are apt to be high in the management 
hierarchy. They tend to be professional persons on the staff of the — 
personnel manager or industrial relations director, sophisticated men 
whose union counterparts are the international representatives «or 
business agents. The latter, however, tend not to attend, but instead 
to encourage stewards or committeemen to come. Since the teacher 
of a joint class almost necessarily assumes the role of moderator, the 
discussion may be one-sided without regard to the merits of the issue 
being considered. 

All of this sounds as though the jointly conceived program would 
prove much less satisfactory to labor than has in practice proved 
to be the case. Partly this is due to the reluctance of most labor and 
management groups to attend joint activities, and partly it is due 
to the tendency for the school to hire some staff members with a 
labor and some with a management orientation, whether or not this 
accords with the theory underlying its formation. ; 


A STATE INSTITUTION involves difficulties even if it attempts 
frankly a labor education program with a specialized staff friendly 
to labor, leaving management education to another staff. A state 
university, as a public agency, cannot bar anyone from class, with 
the result that a management representative, regardless of his pur- 
pose, may register for and attend a class planned for a labor group. 
Michigan has had a sad experience of this sort. State legislatures 
will probably scrutinize carefully the appropriations for a labor 
education school, and view critically the qualifications and philosophy - 
of its teachers. If this results in tight-rope walking by the staff, the 
school can hardly serve a very useful purpose. 

This does not mean that labor should avoid state schools. On the 
contrary; since education is very expensive and is paid for primarily 
through taxes, labor is entitled to have its educational needs served, 
in part, by state institutions. Along with that must go, however, not 
merely a scrutiny of the philosophy of the labor institute and the 
point of view of its staff, but a continuing interest in political affairs, 
to see that boards of regents and members of state legislatures do 
not remain as unsympathetic to the labor movement as the bulk of 
them are today. 
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CLAUDETTE COLBERT STARS 
+ ° 
In New Hit Play IN NEW 20th CENTURY- | Shan-Kar and His Hindu Dancers 
FOX FILM 
One of the most important | 
t Broadway premieres since V-J 
: Day is now being planned for 
eC the opening of 20th Century- | 
na Fox’s semi-documentary drama, | 
“Three Came Home,” it was an- 
r nounced by the film company. | 
1 Based on Agnes New ton Keith’s | 
° biographical novel, ““Three Came | 
Home” stars Claudette Colbert, | 
p and will follow “Battleground” | 
> |at the Astor Theatre Feb. 2 
| Military heroes, Hollywood 
| glamour, political personages and | 
1 | social and business leaders are | 
1 j;expected to attend the world) 
|; premiere of the first movie pro- 
i | duction to tell the true story of 
‘ American prisoners in a Japanese 
: |} concentration camp. 
L | Based on the best-seller by 
; | Mrs. Keith the picture, in addi- 
j tion to starring Miss Colbert, 
| features Patric Knowles, Florence 
| Desmond, Sessue Hayakawa and 
young Mark Keuning. It was 
| directed by Jean Negulesco and 
| produced by Nunnally Johnson 
! from his own screen play. 
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| HOLDS THIRD WEEK AT ROXY 
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9 ‘eo ‘-v-Fox fi “Twelve 
Iris Mann and David Cole, the child actors in “The Innocents” | Seen os eat ted film, Gaeae | 
' at the Playhouse Theatre | —— a Se eet 
ook | Peck, will remain for a _ third 
| week at the Roxy Theatre. | 
“ALL YOU NEED IS. ONE CRITERION THEATRE | a —— for a ge wae 
ba on the Roxy stage is the variety | 
Good BREAK OPENS AT HOLDS CONTEST revue starring Dean Murphy, | 
MANSFIELD THEATRE | whe Criterion Theatre. RIKO-' ma > an ane pte 
43 rn ya Pt bay OTe igh, the! Will give three farewell perf 
Producers Monte Proser andj Radio Pictures, Ansco and Wil-/ gripping story based on the ac- g the first a ernst lool 1 Theatre- 
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titled “All You Need Is One Good | contest in connection with the | War, w as personally produced by THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE Ethel Waters 
l d us m “ ... | Darryl F. Zanuck, and brings to} WILL OPEN AT ROYALE | 
| sreak,”’ at the Mansfield Theatre. | current engagement at the Cri-| the sereen those tense days Of THEATRE FEBRUARY 20 
Headiua the: levee cast ana | terion of RKO’s “The Man on the first daylight precision bomb Aldrich and Myers with Julius 
playing the central role is John} the Eiffel Tower,” filmed in Ansco | Ins by this famous outfit over Fleischmann will move Margaret 
Berry, the popular actor-director | colo the continent. Webster’s production of the Ber- 
om Hollywood who first played spe ’ te ard Sh: Ww ‘0 Vv. “The Devil's 
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| in support of John Garfield in| entry blanks for complete details| Winning novel by Robert Penn) fortnight. The entire cast of 38 
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Quick and Dead 


(Continued from Page One) 








sroundswell our Marshall Plan generated in 
Europe seem like a ripple. It would hit the 
IXremlin dictators where they are weakest. 

In addition, the United States might launch 
further political offensives, by initiating—and 
ublicizing preliminary steps toward the 
formation of a world government. According 
to the eminent atomic scientist Harold C. Urev 
(see pages 8-9 of this issue), “there is no con- 
structive solution to the world’s problem ex- 
cept eventually a world government capabie 
of establishing law and order over the entire 
surface of the earth... .”’ Dr. Urey advocates 
that we begin by organizing “a federal union 
of the political, commercial, military and ideo- 
logical strength relative to the east” in order 
to develop “an enormous unbalance of power, 
so that perhaps the one side does not attempt 
to start a war because they recognize thes 
cannot win....” 

Are these ideas impractical? But what is the 
alternative? In the immortal words of Bernard 
Baruch: 

“We are here to make a choice between the 
quick and the dead. That is our business. 

“Behind the black portent of the new atomic 
age lies a hope which, seized upon with faith, 
can work our salvation. If we fail. then we 
have damned every man to be a slave of fear. 
Let us not deceive ourselves: we must elect 
world peace or world destruction.” 


This Means You 


NE of the most valuable of all our hu- 
manitarian organizations nowadays is the 
International Rescue Committee. Found- 

ed more than a decade ago, it has helped to 
rescue for free humanity first the victims ot 
Nazi persecution, and now those oppressed by 
an infinitely more powerful tyranny—Soviet 
Communism. The Committee, working directly 
with the individuals involved, today performs 
a unique function: it is the only relief organi- 
zation which will furnish aid and support for 
men, women and children victimized by both 
Nazis and Communists. 


Like all humanitarian organizations, the fu- 
ture effectiveness of the International Rescue 
Committee depends on the American people— 
and that means you. The address is Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Need we say more? 


-— Where the News Ends 
Rethinking and Rearmament 














HE QUESTION of whether Germany and 

Japan should be permitted to rearm is 

like Banquo’s ghost. No matter how many 
efforts are made to banish it, the idea will rise 
again and again because it is closely bound up 
with the whole logic of the cold war. The issue 
should be carefully thought out before we are 
confronted by the next serious crisis in the 
course of this war. Nothing 
could be worse than to be 
caught unaware. 

The rearming of Germany 
and Japan is very often con- 
ceived as a concession to 
the spirit of aggressive mili- 
tarism in those countries. 
Considered in this light, 
there is, of course, nothing 
to be said for the idea. But 
there is another angle to the 
situation. I believe the rearming of Germany 
and Japan is at least as much in America’s 
interest, and in the interest of effective Euro- 
pean and East Asian defense, as it is in the 
interest of the Germans and Japanese. 


REARMAMENT is sometimes thought of as 
a benefit and a blessing. It is neither. The 
whole world would be infinitely happier if 
all major destructive weapons were eliminated 
and if all armies were cut down to police 
proportions. But this is a utopian dream which 
only absolute pacifists could regard as feasible 
so long as a highly militarized totalitarian 
state like the Soviet Union controls great parts 
of Europe and Asia, and ist still on the march. 

The question is not whether we should yield 
to the pressure of nationalist elements in Ger- 
many and Japan, but whether we can afford 
to leave Germany and Japan as_ military 
vacuums, and whether we can safely permit 
the Germans and the Japenese to withhold 
their manpower and their industrial plants 
from the service of the common anti-commu- 
nist cause. 

In this connection there are two points which 
will almost certainly become more urgent as 
industrial revival advances further in Ger- 
many and Japan and as the occupation levels 
off into a kind of protective alliance. 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





TROUBLE AFOOT 


The American woman’s average foot has 
grown about two sizes in a generation, the 


shoe manufacturer stated. 
—News Item. 


Milady’s feet are growing longer. 
And wider, too, and no doubt stronger. 
So when, some generations hence, 
She puts her foot down—look out, gents! 


AFFAIR OF STATE 


U.S. to Use Cartoon Books to Tell Asia 
Our Story. 


—Newspaper headline 


A fine idea, picture books, 

Replete with facts and glory. 
Wherein the Asiatic looks 

And finds, quite clear, our story. 


But, State Department, we propose 
One further step—we'd praise ye: 
Some simple pictures to disclose 
Our policy in Asia. 
Richard Armour. 

















First, will other powers be willing to siphon 
off a good deal of their energy into essential 
armament while Germany and Japan concen- 
trate their entire economic effort on produc- 
tion and export trade? Second, is the time not 
rapidly approaching when foreign military 
occupation will be inconsistent: with the kind 
of political relationship that is developing 
between the Western powers and the West 
German and Japanese governments? 

This relationship is one of friendship, part- 
nership and equality. But ones-sided military 
occupation presupposes latent hostility, dicta- 
tion and inequality. This contradiction will 
become steadily more awkward and less de- 
desirable, especially if the Soviet Government 
would feel that its puppet regime in East 
Germany had become strong enough to stand 
on its own feet, backed only by German mili- 
tary and police forces. 


THE CONTRAST between an East Germany 
free of occupation troops and a West Germany 
occupied by American, British and French 
troops would be a dangerous and unnecessary 
trump card for Communist propaganda masked 
in nationalist slogans. Dangerous, because any 
people would prefer no occupation at all to the 
mildest and best disciplined foreign occupation. 

Unnecessary, because there is an obvious and 
easy method of lending Germany the protec- 
tion of a screen of Western troops without 
maintaining an occupation that is obsolete. 
This could be done by permitting and even 
encouraging the West German Government to: 
raise some divisions of its own, which would 
then be closely fused with the Western forces. 
A kind of American-European army would thus 
be created. The status of the American, British 
and French troops in Germany would become 
that of the American air units now stationed 
in Great Britain. : 

The necessity of some rethinking on this 
matter of armaments is evident from the con- 
fusion in General MacArthur’s New Year 
address to the Japanese people. MacArthur 
approved the Japanese constitutional renun- 
ciation of belligerency and armed security, but 
at the same time declared that this could not 
be interpreted as a “complete negation of the 
inalienable right of self-defense against unpro- 
voked attack.” What kind of defense a dis- 
armed nation could offer to a heavily armed 
aggressor, the General did not explain. 


The logie of the situation in the Far East calls 
for limited rearmament in Japan, under Amer- 
ican supervision and in close co-operation with 
American air, sea and ground units in that part 
of the world. The same logic calls for some Ger- 
man contribution to a united army of West 
European defense. 


The objection might be raised that Germany 
and Japan are not reliable allies. But on the 
factual record West Germany, with its 6 per 
cent Communist vote, looks more dependable 
politically than either France or Italy, with 
their much larger Stalinite fifth columns. Both 
Germans and Japanese have suffered so much 
at the hands of the Soviet Union that they are 
pretty well inoculated against communism. And 
both countries will be economically dependent 
on the United States for an indefinite future. 


Those who reject any suggestion of German 
and Japanese rearmament must either assume 
that the cold war is not serious or that the 
United States, supported only by the weak and 
dispersed armies of Western Europe, could hold 
back a massive Soviet offensive in Europe and 
Asia. I know of no political expert who would 
endorse the first assumption and I have yet to 
meet a high military authority who would 
privately and confidentially regard Western 
Europe as defensible while a military vacuum 
is maintained in Western Germanv. 
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